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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








WEIRD 
THEoRIEnT 


BY HEDRY ILIGwIZI 


Author of “In the Pale,” ete. 


Iustrated by a photogravure and half- 
tones from drawings by W. Sherman Potts 
—" 1amo. Cloth, gilt top, LIST PRICE, 

1.g0. 

CONTENTS: 


The Doom of Al Zameri—Sheddad's Palace of 
Irem—The Mystery of the Damavant—The 
Gods in Exile—King Solomon and Ashmodai— 
The Fate of Arzemia—The Student of Timbuc- 
tu—The Croesus of Yemen—A Night by the 
Dead Sea. 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD says: “Readers 
are not likely to require any guarantee of their au- 
thenticity, which is unmistakable, they reveal such 
knowledge of early Jewish and Moslem traditions 
and superstitions.” 

“An almost untouched and virgin fleld is entered 
by the author of ‘The Weird Orient.’ The weird 
tales of the Orient have always fascinated the Occi- 


dental. Mr lliowizi hae performed a notable 
work, . . these weird tales make up a very fas- 
cinating book. Every one of the «ime tales teems 


with a psychological interest as well as affording en- 
tertainment as a8 ory. . Soto this wandering 
Parsee, scattering jewe’s as he went, as well as to 
Mr. Iliowizi are the readers of this delightful vol- 
ume indebted for glimpses into a wonderland full of 
mystery and irradiated by glints and gleams of the 
light that never was on sea or land.”—WN. ¥. Herald. 

“ There is literary artin the telling of these sto- 
ries, and they are worth the telling.”— The Argonaut, 
San Francisco. 

“Tt is certainly a book of absorbing interest, quite 
out of the usual track, and all the more fresh and 
es for that fact.”—Christian at Work, New 

ork. 

“ The especial fascination of these truly weird and 
uncanny tales lies in their oo of the occult 
philosophy of the Orient.”—Minneapolis Times. 

“They are all stories which have never before 
appeared in their present shape in any modern Jan- 
guage, and they present an unusually interesting !llus- 
tration not only of the Oriental myth but of the 
Ortental mind ia which it takes shape.”—N. Y. World. 





IN THE PALE. 


By Henry Itiow1z!, author of ‘‘ The Weird 
Orient.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, /ist 
price, $1.25. 


These are legends and stories current in what 
is officially known as ** The Pale of Jewish Set- 
tlement in Russia,” and as folk-lore is perhaps 


unique. 
CONTENTS. 


Ezra and Huldah—The Baal—Shem his Golem 
—Friends in Life and in Death—Czar Nicholas 
the First and Sir Moses Monteflore—The Czar in 
Rothschild's Castle—The{Legend of the Ten Lost 
Tribes—The Legend of the B'nai Mosheh—An 
Apple of Eden. 

“There has been an exuberant literature of the 
modern Jewish people. In Europe it embraces a 
host of works of fiction (Aguilar, D’leraeli, Heine, 
Kompert, Zangwill), which have been reinforced by 
similar works of Kugene Sue, George Eliot, and 


other writers outside the Jewish pale. Henry Lifo- 
wizi is not the inferior of anv who have entered this 
field, and {s a master of both humor and pathos.”— 
Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 


The New York Hera'd, in an advance review, says: 

“‘An interesting and valuable work. . . . Mr Cook has an eye for the large 
things that are permanent, and the small things that are momentarily even more inter- 
esting. He tells a story well. He describes a scene vividly. He is an excellent 
cicerone. 





By JOEL COOK, 


Author of “England: Picturesque and Descriptive,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 75 PHOTOGRAVURES FROM ORIGINAL NEGATIVES. 


Three volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with cloth jackets and in a cloth 
box, list price . ‘ , ‘ 8 ae ‘ ale ah ‘ 


‘* This is My Own—My Native Land.” 


“America: PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE ” presents in an interesting form such a know- 
ledge as the busy reader would be pleased to have in one comprehensive view of the history, 
geography, picturesque attractions, productions, peculiarities, and salient features of this great 
country, not only as a work of reference and a sumptuous work of art, but as a book of very reada- 
ble interest as well. 


‘*M. W.H.’’ (Mayo W. Hazeltine), in the course of a four-column advance review in the New 
York Suna, says: 
‘* The usefulness of such a book will be generally appreciated. It is impossibie for an Ameri- 
can citizen to know too mu-h of his own country, and every work that helps to increase his 
knowledge thereof ought to be welcomed asa valuable addition to current lite ature.’ 


$7.50 





PALESTINE: THE HOLY LAND. By Joun Fvtrton, D.D. 


= 8vo, Cloth, gilt, gilt top, with 30 full-page photogravures and a map. 
SE ELS 66) 66) 660s bh G40 nos rane Ce nnedehneheccesreueidsennsneds 
a ee I Rocick dak os csccbidevecctaddackedecktcceevddsecweces 70 


In our regular PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES, uniform with Cook's “ America,” “ England,” ete. 
It will filla want that has long existed for a readable and compact as well as comprehensive vol- 
ume upon the Holy Land. Dr. Fulton's reputation as a Biblical scholar insures the value of the 
book, and his terse and attractive writing makes a very readable book. 





FAITHS OF FAMOUS MEN. By Joun Kenyon Kitpoury, D.D. 
$2 00 


This important work comprises, in their own words, the religious views of the most distinguished 
scientists, statesmen, philosophers, rulers, authors, generals, business men, liberal thinkers, leaders 
of religious denominations, etc., etc. These have been taken from published works, from letters. and 
in some few instances—as with ex-President Cleveland, who personally wrote what he wished io- 
cluded, or the Rev. Dr. Storrs, who, before his death, selected what he wished to represent him—the 
selections have been made by the writers themselves. 


Large crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, list price......... pevidecerukacbwcceeiwedent 


From Jostan Strone, D.D., LL.D., author of “ Our Country,” ete. 


Mr dear Dr. Kilbourn :—Your book can hardly fail to be_ broadening, informing and quickening—not only 
of value to ministers, but of interest to the general public, Yours faithfully, Jostan STRONG 


“The culmination of a happy idea. The compiler has shown excellent judgment.”— The Brooklyn Eagle. 


“This volume is one of wonderful insptration.”—Louteville Courter Journal. 


* This book has rendered a valuable and unique service to literature, ... It has great value and in- 
terest for ali readers, and specially for ministers, teachers and writers.”"— The Preabyterian Banner. 

















HENRY T. COATES & COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post Office as second 
class mail-matter.| 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Te Pia os reviceccnsscstnnbeeviccepensstlassiizers 415 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


Restoration of an Opposition............... 418 
The New Gold Standard Act.......-..-+.+++ 418 
Mark Twain, American Citizen.............- 419 
The Army MuBdle. os cocvvsccccesscccvcenevs 420 
The Case of the Ice Company.............6. 421 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 
Om 8 OS Ra ere 421 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Economic Surplus eas koe eR eRNe 424 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $/,.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Addres:-label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, éxpresa order, 
or Postal Order, payable to “Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 7914, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion: 1, 
lines to the inch, 

Twenty per cent. advince for choice of page, or 
top of column, 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $2. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect, 

Copy recetved until Tuesday, 6 P. M. 





DISCOUNTS. 
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“ai00 ‘within BYOB... ee eereseseseeesenes 10 per cent. 
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2,000 “ W. . le ieed babeuh euswabienonaee 83% “ 


The NATION ia sent free to those who advertise 
in tt as long as advertisement continues. 


> 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
—- Charing Cross. 

ndon agent for advertisements, George M. 8 
Horton, Deter Buildings, Trafalgar Square. 
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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, a Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB’S 


Boarding and Day &chool for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t. 

DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 

_« School for Girls—38th year wi | ee September 
27,1900. Mrs. H. P. hergesvre, Princip 

Miss ®. D. HUNTLEY, Kanooliee ‘Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
97. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


x opens Sept. i 1900. eremere for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. . CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 





New York, Utica, 
WE BALLIOL SCHOOL. 
(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s School.) 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Full preparation 
for entrance into all the leading colleges. Every ad- 
vantage of thorough work for girls not intending to go 
to college. Careful training to secure speaking know- 
ledge of French and German. Good music, both for 
those who take lessons and those who do not, a special 
feature of the school. Large’ building lighted = al 
four sides. Skylighted studio. New an — equipped 
gymnasium. Basketball field and tennis court on 
school grounds. Open country and golf links within 15 
minutes of the school. 

Heads { LOUISE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, A.B., Ph.D. 
Epita RockweLi Hatt, 
For your book and partioulars, address Sec’ y of school. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL 
For Grris_ For circulars, address Miss C.S. JongEs. 








PENNSYLVANTA. Wyncote 
'HELTEN HILLS BOARDING AND 
Day School.—About 16 girls inch the home. College 
preparation. 19th year Sept. 26, 1 
ANNIE HeEacoog, Lipa R. toil cerna, Principals. 





Vrrerta, Louisa Co., Vareo P. O. 
~ GROSZMANN SCHOOL for a few 
8 or 4) apoeptioeel children requiring the most 
expert vate careful individual treatment, physiological 
and psychological. Address MAXIMILIAN P: E. Grosz- 
MANN, Pd.D., Director. 

Dr. Groszmann, as superintendent of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools of New York, did much towards establish- 
ing the system under which their educational work {8 
being carried out. Under his personal direction the 
school aims at giving a course of instruction adapted to 
the physical, mental, and moral aspects of each case. 
German is spoken, and much attention is given to out- 
of-door occupation and sports. Correspondence invited. 


M iss ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
4 School for Girls. Established in 1848. aterds 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St , Phila., Pa. 


ISS REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. 45th 
8t., New York —Special students ‘admitted to reg- 
ular classes, A few young girls received into the family. 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, a. 
ships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and othe 
Boilege, Me address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

ollege, Montreal, 











CONCORD SCHOOL, 
CONCORD, MASS. 


A School for Boys. Py amo attention given to college 
preparatory work. 
"Tuomas H. Eoxrsipr, Head Master. 


- Rogers Hall School 


Por girls of all a es. Endowed. 
Mrs. E. P. % DERHILL, M A., Prin,, Lowell, Mass. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
Everett 0. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 
¢ Appbartes Place, Boston, 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, 
6 Fifth Ave., New York.’ 414 ¢ sonal Bid., Minneapolis 
583 Coo} Gooper Bldg, Denver, 25 Kin . Toronto, 
878 Wi h Ave., Chicago, 525 8t eS n Bk. Yo Angeles 
«40 Parrot Bullding, San Francisco. 


ALBA N y TEA CHERS’' AGENCY, 
81 pet 8t.. Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades wit competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions, Rents and sells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENOH, Proprietor, 


CHE RME RHORN Teachers’ 
Recommendé best schools, tutors, govern 
Hvvesoon & Rooxwaut, Mgrs. 8 ke 14th St. N N.Y. 








Agency, ' 





Travel. 


For ~ = BERMU DA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 
48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 

5 days’ service during January, February, March, 1901. 


For Winter Cruises W e st I n dies 


Go To 


Including Bermuda,Porto Rico and Cuba 
MADIANA, 3,030 Tons, Feb. 9, 1903, 


and other steamers. 


Duration of Cruise about 32 days. 20 days in the 
Tropics. For Pamphlets and full information. send to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, L’T’D 
9 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS COOK, * SON, 261 Broadwa 
HERN, Secretary, Phat 4 Canada, 





GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for ‘“‘Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


ist cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Splendid steamer ‘‘ Bohemian” (new), 
9,500 tons, Dec. 5; ‘‘ Devonian’ (new), 11,000 tons, 
Dec. 5 aes Winifredian Song! 10,500 tons, Dec. 19; 


ie Cestrian,’ ’ 9,000 tons, D. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 
DAILY SERVICE. 


For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk. Portsmouth, Pin- 
ner’s Point, Newport News, and Richmond, Va., con- 
necting for Petersburg, Richmord, Virginia Beach, 
Washington, D. C., an entire South and West. 

Freight and passenger steamers sail from Pier 26, 
N. R., foot of eh St., every week day at 3 P. M. 

1. B. WALKER, Traffic Manager. 








Resorts. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
references. Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 
Friiulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau - Platz. 
New house, conveniently situated, with southern ex- 
posure. Equipped with modern appointments; lift. 








Financial. 


— bey ane J be an of Pee to ee 
make Cable Transfers o oney on 
LETTERS rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 
make collections and issue Commercial 
and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, uEY YORK. 


CREDIT. 





Teachers, etc. 


AR VARD COLLEGE.— Preparation 

by experienced tutor. M. LEN. Kina, A.B. (Har- 

vard), 1158 Mass, . Ave., Cambridge, \ Mass. . Telephone. ie 
Cee W. STONE, Tutor for Har. 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








ANCUAGES  Setesingy, 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awar Astoneg Prize Columbian E1position. 

h Samp'e, 4 lessons; 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH {39 10 Récords,any lan Ruage,$10 10 


Circulars, o, on application, 
Cat. of other text and imported awd Books. 
R D. Coriias Academy of Languages,4 W. 34th St., N. Y 


ETHICAL CULTURE LITERATURE. 


A price mt of re iol P r and of b ‘7 ’ = 
gente See Tat aah n re Bia 

af a 0 n rom ° 
TON, 1805 Arch may Philadelphia. 
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SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS 





The American Slave-Trade 


By JOHN R. SPEARS. 8vo, $2.50. 





With many illustrations by 
Walter Appleton Clarke. 





“As interesting as a tale of daring adventure and as knowledgeful as a history 
Once begun, the book will be read with avidity, and the pleasure of reading is enhanced by 
the excellence of Walter Appleton Clarke's illustrations." Newark Advertiser. 








With Both Armies in South Africa 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 12mo, $1.50. 





With many illustrations from 
photographs. 





‘No foreign comment on the war in South Africa has taken such deep hold of the Bri 
tish peruse as the words of the American correspondent, Mr. Richard Harding Davis. These 
words were written more in sorrow than in anger, and in just that way will the American 
people read them."”’— Boston Journal, 








Mooswa, and Otbers of the Boundaries 


By W. A. FRASER. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





With 12 full-page illustrations 
by Arthur Heming. 





Author and illustrator have co-operated in making this story of the woods and their chief 
denizens a book of imaginative interest and romantic realism The various fur. bearing 
animals are the dramatis persone of this fascinating story, which depicts animal life from 
the inside. 








The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $1.50. 


“4 new and extremely beautiful edition of Thomas Nelson Page's exquisite romance 





ee in colors by How- 


ard Chandler Christy. 


Two more delightful characters it would be hard to find in recent fiction than this odd gen 
tleman, with his old-fashioned manners and his memories of bygone sweet days, and his 
strong opiaion on the Essayists, and the gracious, dignified, lovely daughter of his favorite 
Betsey."’"—Boston Journal. 








Oriental Rugs 


By JOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD. Large Svo, $7.50 net. 





With 32 full-page illustrations 
(16 in color), reproduced from 
selected rugs. 





Mr. Mumford treats of this novel subject in an interesting and authoritative way. The 
special topics discussed are: History; The Rug; Weaving Peoples; Materials; Dyers and 
Dyes; Design; Weaving; Caucasian; Turkish; Beka Turkoman or Tartarian; Khilims 
Indians. The reproductions in color are especially beautiful. 








Oliver Cromwell 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





With go illustrations, portraits, 
facsimiles, etc. 





“Tt is a thoughtful and condensed study of Cromwell's character and times from an 
American standpoint. It is clear, forcible, original, and full of the sterling good sense that 
marks all Mr. Roosevelt's thinking.”’—Chicago Tribune. 








Overbeard ina Garden 
By OLIVER HERFORD. 12mo, $1.25. 





With many characteristic illus- 
trations by the author. 





Another of Mr. Herford's inimitable collections, including many verses and drawings 
never elsewhere published. The whole exhibits this delightful artist and versifier’s fancy at 
its best. The cover-design and illustrations are done with characteristic cleverness 








Selected from the Works of HENRY VAN DYKE. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 
The Friendly Wear 





12mo, $1.25 





With a new photogravure por: 
trait, 





Selections in prose and verse for every day in the year 
A volume of selections which emphasizes the extent and variety of Dr. van Dyke's intel 
lectual and spiritual interests, and brings tothe fore the cheery, “blue-sky philosophy” of 
life which makes his essays, stories, and poems so companionabis and helpful. 








Wtalian Cities 


By E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD. 2 vols. 12mo, $4.00 





By the editors of *' Vasari's 
Lives of the Painters.” 





The Italian cities, some phase of the art life of which the authors have presented in this 
work, are Ravenna, Siena, lorence, Assisi, Mantua, Perugia, Parma,and Rome. The tone 
of the book is authoritative, the method of treatment stimulating. 








Recollections of a Missionary in the Great West 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 12mo, $1.25. 





With a frontispiece portrait of 
the author. 





“It is long since we have seen so many good stories to the page as are found in this cheery 
little repository of clerical experiences.""—The Dial (Chicago). ; 

“One of the most delightful books that have come to our table for a long time.’ — The 
Churchman. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


NO LIBRARY COMPLETE WITHOUT 
THESE WORKS OF REFERENCE 











LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the’ World; containing Notices of over 125,000 Places, with recent and au- 
thentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Originally edit- 
ed by Joserpn Tuomas, M.D., LL.D., author of “ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary,” ‘‘Thomas’s Pronouncing Medi- 
cal Dictionary,” etc., etc. New Revised Edition. In one imperial octavo volume of nearly 3,000 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8.00, 
net; half morveco, $10.00, net; half Russia, $10.00, net. 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


and British and American Authors, Living and Deceased, 


By 8. Austin ALLIBone, LL.D. With Supplement. By Joan Foster Kirk, LL.D. The entire work contains the Names and History 
of over 83,000 Authors. Complete in sets of five volumes. Imperial octavo. Cloth, $87.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russ‘a, $50.00; 
half eaif, $55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
New Edition 


Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. International in Character. Based upon the most recent Census Returns, 
and Corrections and Additions made up to the day of printing. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 
Articles; illustrated by more than 3,500 Engravings; over 11,000,000 Words, and 17,560 Columns of Reading Matter. 10 volumes. 
Imperial octavo. By Subscription only. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 


Is the Standard Authority on all Questions of Orthography, Pronunciation, or Definition. Sheep, $10.00; half Russia or half morocco, 
$12.00. Patent Index, 75 cents additional, 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY 


In 13 volumes, Crown 8vo, Half morocco, gilt top. Each volume sold separately. 


A New Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Classical Quotations, comprising Extracts from the Works of Great Writers. 
Edited with Notes and Introduction by Hucn Prrcy Jonss, B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Volume XIII 
Reader’s Reference Library. Half morocco, gilt top, $3.00. . 


Brewer’s Reader’s Handbook. New Edition, Entirely Re- | Walsh’s Curiosities of Popular Customs and of Rites, 


set, Revised and Enlarged. Crown octavo. Half morocco, $3 50. Ceremonies, Observances, and Miscellaneous Antiquities. Half mo- 
Brewer’s Historic Note-Book. A Dictionary of Historic | "°° #. 

Terms and Phrases. $3 50, Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. Revised, En- 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. Giving the larged, and Profusely Illustrated. $2.50. 

Derivation, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 Common Phrases, Allu- Roget’s Thesaurus. A Treasury of English Words. 

sions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. $1.50. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Miracles. Imitative, Realistic, and Assist in Literary Composition. $2.50. 


and Dogmatic. With illustrations, $2.50. Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World. 82.50. 
The Writer’s Handbook. A General Guide to the Art of 
Composition and Style, $2.50. 


Walsh’s Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. A Collec. | Edwards’s Words, Facts, and Phrases. A Dictionary of 
tion of the Bric-A-Brac of Literature. $3.50. Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. $2.50, 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary. $3.50. 








SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR BY 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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Special Holiday Books 


OMPANY’S 





FAMOUS AMERICAN BELLES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Viraria TATNALL PgAcock. 


A magnificent work, treating of the most famous belles of all sections of our country during each decade of the present century 


GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD 


By SrerHeNn CRANE. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


This volume is Mr. Crane's last and most important work, he having completed it just previous to his death 


RAMBLES IN COLONIAL BY-WAYS 


By Rurvus RockwE.. WILson. 


Literary Rambles at | 
Home and Abroad | 


By Dr. TaHeopore F. Wotre, author of ‘‘Lite- 
rary Shrines,” “A Literary Pilgrimage,’ and 
“Literary Homes and Haunts.” Illustrated with | 
photogravures. 12mo. Buckram, $1.25; half | 
morocco, $3.00, 


Fifty Masterpieces of 
Anthony Van Dyck 


In Photogravure 


Selected from the pictures exhibited at Antwerp 
in 1899. Described and historically explained, 
with a sketch of the artist by Max Rooszs. 
Translated by Fanny Know tes. Illustrated. 
Bound in half- parchment binding. Large 
quarto. Cloth sides, $25.00. 


A New Dictionary of 
Foreign Phrases and 
Classical Quotations 


Comprising Extracts from the Works of the 
Great Writers, Idioms, Proverbs, Maxims, Mot- 
toes, Technical Words and Terms, Press Allu- 
sions, etc., etc. Edited with Notes and Intro- 
duction by Hue Percy Jones, B.A. Uniform 
with Reader's Refereace Library. Half mo- 
rocco, gilt top, $3.00. 


The Poetical Works 
of Sir Walter Scott 


With the author's Introductions, Notes, and 
Appendices, together with the Annotations of J. 
G. Lock#art and others. Canvas. New Edition. 
With photogravure frontispiece by MarsHALL 
Brown. 4 volumes. Cloth, gilt top, $4.00; half 
blue morocco, gilt top, $10.00. 


Illustrated with photogravures and half-tones. 





Scott’s Waverley Novels 


Victoria Edition. Twenty-five volumes. With 
frontispiece to each volume. Cloth, gilt top, 
$25.00; half morocco, gilt top, new style, $62.50. 


| 
| 
| 


With special cover design, frontispiece in colors, and 23 full-page illustrations. 


levant, $6.00. 


With 8 illustrations by JoHn SLOAN. 


12mo. Cloth. 


AMERICAN 
BELLES 
OF THE 
NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
VIRGINIA 


TATNALL 
PEACOCK 











Hogarth’s Works 


With Life and Anecdotal Descriptions of His 
Pictures, by Joun IRELAND and JouHn NICHOLS. 
The whole of the plates reduced in exact fac- 
simile of the originals. Three volumes. Cloth, 
gilt top, $5.00; half morocco, gilt top, special 
design, $10.00, 


William Hogarth 


By Austin Dosson, New and Enlarged Edition. 


Cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 


Life of Wagner 


By Houston Stewart CHAMBERLAIN. IIlustrat- 
ed with many photogravures, portraits, scenes 
from the operas, etc. Roya! octavo. Hand- 
somely bound. New Ed.tion. $4.50. Published 
in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., 
London. 


Stories of Famous Songs 


By S. J. Aparr Fitzoeracp. Illustrated with 
photogravures and half-tones. Two volumes in 
Cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 


a box. imo, 


Two volumes in a box $3.00 





Svo. Cloth, $3.00. Three-quarters 


Half moroceo 


. $6.00 


The Natural History 
and Antiquities 


of Selburne 


Bowb_Ler Suarre, LL.D.; and 
With an Introduction 
by the Very Rev. Dean Horie. Edition limited 
to 208 numbered copies for America. 2 vol- 
umes. 140 illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, $20.00, 
net. 


Edited by R. 
A GARDEN KALENDAR 


Among the Himalayas 


By Mason L. A. Wappeus, LL.D, 
“The Buddhism of Tibet." With over 
lustrations. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


author of 
100 il 


A Sportswoman in India 


Travels, Adventures, and Experiences in Known 
and Unknown India. By Isaper. Savory. In 
one large volume. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt. with 
48 illustrations and a photogravure portrait of 
the author, 34.50. 


Intimate China 


The Chinese as I Have Seen Them. 
ARCHIBALD LittLe. New Edition. 
hundred and twenty illustrations. 
$2.50. 


The Alps from End to End 


By Sir WiLutaM Martin Conway. Fifty-two full 


By Mra 
With one 


8vo. Cloth, 


page illustrations by A. D. McConmicx. New 

and Chetper Elitim. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 
Flowers in the Pave 

By CHartes M. Sinner, author of “ With 


Feet to the Earth,” 
four photogravures 


Illustrated with 
by Exvizapetu Suipren 


etc 


Green and E. 8. Hottoway. 12mo. Cloth, 
extra, $1.50. 
“*Flowers in the Pave,’ by Caries M, 


Sinner, is a chatty, discursive little book 
about the wild flowers that make their homes in 
the city.”"—N. Y. Art Amateur. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


A PRISONER IN BUFF 
A NEW HISTORICAL STORY 


By the well-known writer, Everett 
T. Tomlinson, Author of the ‘“ Ward 
Hill Books.” 12mo, 276 pages. Ten 
half-tone illustrations. Price, $1.25. 
The book deals with the era of the 
Revolution, and principally with Wash- 
ington’s campaign about New York, 


“Of thrilling interest and real his- 
toric value, this splendidly illustrated 
volume will hold the reader’s attention 
from beginning to the close.”—New 
York Press. 


L’HASA AT LAST 


By J. Macdonald Oxley. 12mo, 250 pages. Twelve illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.25. A story of a journey from the west of China 
to the capital of Tibet. The description of the strange lands and 
peoples seen, the adventures passed through, and the hardships en- 
dured make most thrilling and fascinating reading. 


LUCIA’S ART 


By Mildred Scarborough. 12mo, 235 pages. Price, $1.00. The 
struggles and inner life of three girls pursuing their art studies. 
Bright and breezy and giving a most interesting glimpse of a life 
little thought of. 


NEW BOOKS 


MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. Vol. I 


By Albert Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D. 654 pages. Price, 
2.25. Covers the period from the institution of the Church to the 
time of the Reformation. 

“This book will take and hold a high place among the excel- 
lent manuals. The student will soon learn to go to it as to a dic- 
tionary in which he can find condensed statements on any subject 
in which he may be interested.”—Public Opinion, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 


By W. H. H. Marsh, D.D. 544 pages. Price, $2.00. 

‘It seems to us that the Publication Society has rarely given us 
a more timely and valuable book than this. It ought to be care- 
fully studied by the laity as well as the ministry, and its principles 
ought to receive recognition in all our churches.”—Journal and 
Messe myer. 


THE MAKING OF THE SERMON 


By T. Harwood Pattison, D.D. 
$1.25. 

“So much has been spoken and written on the making and de- 
livery of sermons that we took up ‘The Making of the Sermon’ with 
some degree of prejudice. But the author wins our good 
opinion as we read, . The summary which precedes each 
chapter is a valuable analysis and the general treatment 
of the subject is clear, forceful, and exhaustive.”—Jublic Opinion. 


CHRISTIANITY and the SOCIAL STATE 


By George C, Lorimer, D.D. Cloth, 12mo, 488 pages. 
#2.00. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, 

“If any intelligent person who has given the least thought to 
social questions, or who has the least sympathy for suffering hu- 
manity, but reads the introduction to this volume, he will not be 
satisfied until he has read every line of its nearly five hundred 
pages.”’— Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer, 





FOR 
THE 


Cloth, 12mo, 390 pages. Price, 


Price 








DICKEY DOWNY 


By Virginia 8. Patterson. 192 Pages. Price, 60 cents. A 
charming bird book, containing a great deal of information about 
our common birds. Written in a most entertaining style and beau- 
tifully illustrated with colored pictures of birds and studies in black 
and white. 

“It will interest both old and young and make a delightful 
gift.”—J resbyterian Journal, 


A WIND FLOWER 


By Caroline Atwater Mason. 290 pages. Price, $1.00. Beau- 
tifully decorated, cloth binding, uncut edges, gilt top. 
“One of the strongest stories of this or any other year. It is a 


story of great tenderness and extreme pathos, yet without one 
note of weakness.”—Art Education, 


WARD HILL BOOKS. 


By Everett T. Tomlinson. Price, $1.25 per copy. Averaging 
300 pages. Fully illustrated. Three books in set, sold separately 
or together: Ward Hill at Weston, Ward Hill the Senior, Ward 
Hill at College. Doctor Tomlinson is in the front rank as a writer 
of boys’ stories. In these books he has drawn upon his own ex- 
periences as a boy and for many years a teacher of boys, and tells 
of them and their doings with a true touch. 


Speaking of one of the books, the New York Press says: ‘‘The 
average boy will not want to lay it down to do his ‘chores’ until the 
last page is read.” 


DEEP THINKER 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE 19th CENTURY 


By Geo. C. Lorimer, D.D., 
pastor of Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 12mo, 652 pages. 
Price, #2.25. Among the 
topics treated are the ‘‘ Uhris- 
tian Faith inthe Twilight of 
Two Centuries,” the ‘‘Hu- 
man Element in the Progress 
of Divine Religion,” the ‘‘ New 
Prophetism in Modern Litera- 
ture,” the ** Failure of Modern 
Substitutes for the Ancient 
Faith,” and the ‘Religious 
Message of the Nineteenth 
Century to the Twentieth.” 
“Rich in learning and spirit- 
uality, definite and judicious 
in its positions, temperate and 
candid and full of inspira- 
tion.”—The Congregationailist, 


PUBLIC WORSHIP 


By T. Harwood Pattison, D.D. 12mo, 265 pages. Price, $1.25. 

‘““We do not know any other book which discusses this lofty 
theme with such wisdom, earnestness, and practical suggestive- 
ness. . . . Inspiring not only to the preacher, but to every thought- 
ful reader.” — The Examiner, 





CHRIST IN CREATION 


By Pres. Augustus H. Strong. 520 pages. Price, $2.50, A 
number of important and suggestive papers, chief among which 
are the title article and that on ‘* Ethical Monism.” 

‘Altogether, this is a book of solid worth and the publishers 
have given it excellent form.” —The Westminster. 

“It is a quickening volume to have lying on the study table, ”"— 
The Standard, 
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THE BOOK BUYER 
FOR 1901 


ONTHLY REVIEW AND \ 


ECORD OF CURRENT 
LITERATURE 





HE BOOK BUYER presents in 
convenient and readable form an 
adequate survey of current literature, 


and offers candid and discriminating 
suggestions to the buyers of books. 


Each number contains timely essays and illus. 
trated articles of special literary significance 
contributed by the best-known writers. 


The important new books of each month 
are the subject of critical reviews over the 
signatures of persons whose names are the 
warrant of their authority. 


The biographical and personal sketches of 
distinguished authors and_ artists includes 
mention of the most interesting figures whose 
work is claiming the attention of the public. 


(CONTRIBUTIONS of special im. 

portance which will appear from 
month to month during the ensuing 
year include articles on 


I. Scholars in Politics 
II. The Fiction of Locality 
{II. Recent Writings of Negroes 
IV. Foreigners’ Estimates of Americans 
V. The Revival of the Poetic Drama 
VI. The Modern Child and His Books 
VII. Recent Writings of American Indians 


VIII, The Higher Standard in General Liter- 
ature 





FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
J. M. Barrie’s Masterpiece “Tommy and Grizel” 
and The Book Buyer for One Year, $2.00 





An Illustrated Announcement of The Book Buyer for 
1got sent, postpaid, on application 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK CITY 








‘¢A Sane Book on Trusts.’’ 
—Chicago Eve. Post. 


THE TRUSTS 


By Hon. WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER. 
12mo, 348 pages, Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 cts. 


“The book is of very great value. Its facts 
are carefully collected and arranged, and its 
arguments clear, pointed and convincing. It 
is without doubt the best analysis of the entire 
situation that has been made.” 

—Chicago Inter Ocean, 





Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


* FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISESS. 





AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 








T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.’s 


Standard 
Sets 





Important Fiction 








Balzac 
Victor Hugo 
Tolstoi 


Washington 
Irving 


Dickens 
Thackeray 
Eliot 


Robert 
Browning 


Mrs. 
Browning 





All of the above are well 
printed on fine paper, taste- 
fully and durably bound, in 
a great variety of styles and 
prices. In making selections 
for holiday gifts, ask to see 


CROWELL’ S SETS 


or send to us for circular. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL 
@ CO. 
Publishers, New York 





SIGURD ECKDAL’S BRIDE 


By Ricard Voss. Translated by Mary 
J. Safford. With illustrations by F. F. 
Schoonover. 123mo0, $1.50, 


The New York Mail and Express says that 
this romance strikes the dominant note of 
Scandinavian literature 


Itis an unforgettable novel, . . @real 
book, a genuine work of art.—Boston Tran 
script. 


One of the important novels of the season 
—The Argonaut. 


Fascinating and intensely dramatic; it is as 
rugged as the Scandinavian hills. and like the 
long Arctic night, it absorbs and holds you 
—Detroit Free Press. 


The Arctic expedition, by meaus of a bal- 
loon, furnishes a powerful feature of the 
plot, but from first to last the story is won 
derful in strength and in literary grace.— 
Providence Telegram, 





SIENKIE WICZ’S GREAT WORK 
THE 


KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz, Translated 
from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo, #2.00, 


We say “great advisedly, for Mr. Sien- 
kiewicz here equals in force, variety and tre- 
mendous exposition of primitive passions his 
famous Polish trilogy.— The Outlook. 


Presenting scene after scene of exceptional 
pone and beauty.Saturday Evening Post, 
*hiladelphia. 

It is difficult to conceive of any one who 
will not pick the book up with eagerness. 
Chicago Evening Post. 





THIRD IMPRESSION 


THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED 


in the Colony of Virgi~ . 1622 


By Mavup WiLper Gouopwry, author of 
‘*White Aprons.” Illustrated edition. 
12mo, $1.50, 

One of the best works of its class es 

An admirable work of fiction.—The Mail 

and Erpress. 





TWELFTH THOUSAND 


FROM KINGDOM TO 
COLONY 


By Mary Deverevx. Illustrated by 
Henry Sandham., 12mo, $1.50. 
Dramatic in a high degree. The patriotiem 

of the “ embattled farmers " furnishes an at 

mosphere of lofty motive: and strenuous 
devotion —Chicago Journal, 





FOURTH EDITION 


A DREAM OF A THRONE 


The Story of a Mexican Revolt. By 
CHARLES FLEMING Embree, Illustrated 
by Henry Sandham. {2mo, $1.50 


There are many graphic descriptions in the 
story, many dramatic situations, many fig 
ures that move naturally, and love, mystery, 
and battle are added to its attractions. It is 
not an echo of the historical novels of the Old 
World, but has a freshness that strengthens 
the firm hold it secures on the reader with the 
vigor of its opening chapters. —The Argonaut, 
San Francisco 
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THREE GREAT BOOKS OF PRESENT INTEREST 
An American Engineer in China 


By WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS 
A few months ago Mr. Parsons led a party of engineers into the interior of China in order to locate a route 


for an American railway in that country. 


He accomplished more than discovery; he secured an exact knowledge 


of the country, its people, resources and future possibilities, and he passed through some of the most remarkable 


experiences that ever fell to the lot of a traveller. 
gations in the country. 


The story he has written is a graphic account of his investi- 
Cloth, Illustrated, 12mo. 


$1 50. 


The Awakening of the East 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 
This volume is the authorized English translation of the book which has thrown more light on the East 


than any single book. 


Asia from their golden age of long ago down to the modern present. 
as the striking phenomenon of this latter half of the century. 


Under the divisions Siberia, China and Japan, the author has traced the development of 


He considers the renovation of the East 
He treats comprehensively the evolution of Japan 


from a hermit nation to a world power, the astonishing deve opment of Russia in Siberia, and the changes in 


China, whose problems are now engaging all the civilized nations of the world. 


‘** Altogether,” says the Maéion, 


‘*this is a very timely and very able book by an author who gathers without prejudice his facts at first hand.” 


With an Introduction by Henry Norman. 


Cloth, t2mo. $1.50. 


The Great Boer War 


By DR. A, CONAN DOYTE. 
A work that will stand for years to come as a comprehensive history, presented with all the vividness 


of a picture and the rich imagination of an artist. 


Dr. Doyle secured his facts first hand. 


He served several 


months as a surgeon in South Africa during the war, and he has been enabled to see and describe events clearly 


and accurately. 


‘* To the strict impartiality of the historian he adds the warmth of a novelist’s imagination, and the result 
is a book which will be read with the keenest pleasure for long days to come.” —London Daily Telegraph. 


Cloth, 12mo. 


$1.50, 


McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, New York. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S LIST. 





CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE LECTURES. 
Principles of 
Religious Education. 


A COURSE OP LECTURES DELIVERED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMMISSION OF THE DIOCESE OF NEW YORK. 


With an Introduction by the Right Rev, Henry C, Potter, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of New York. Crown Svo, $1.25. 


The Last Years of St. Paul. 


By the Anspf& Constant Fovarp. Translated with the author’s sanc- 
tion by George F. X. Griffith. With mapsand plans. Small 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00, 


The Baroness de Bode, '775-1803. 


Being a Chronicle of the Strange Experiences of an English Lady, 
Wife of a German Baron possessed of a Fief in Alsace, during the 
French Revolution, afterwards an Immigrant in Russia. By Wi: 
114M 8, Oaitpe-Pemprsron. With 4 Photogravure Portraits and other 
illustrations. §Svo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xx-196, $5.00, 


Pike and Perch. 


By WILLIAM SENIOR (‘‘Redspinner,” Editor of the Field), With 
Ohapters by “Joun Bickerpyke” and W, H. Porr, COOKERY. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHaND, With 12 Illustrations by George 


Roller and from Photographs, (Fur, Farner, anp Fin Series.) 
Orown 8vo, $1.75. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE LUNATIC 
AT LARGE.” 


The Duke. 


By J. StoRER CLousTon, Crown 8yo, cloth, ornamental. $1.25. 


“Mr. Clouston has a sense of humor. The Duke has two important figures. One 
is heir tu the dukedom of Grandon; the other is an Irish adventurer, who is his 
friend. The sober-minded heir resolves to let his gay companion play duke fora 
month, while he looks on and sees what kind of people he has got to deal with in his 
new position. Circumstances facilitate the trick. Jack Kavanagh, the Irishman, is 
delighted to masquerade. He plays ducks and drakes with the ducal dignity and for- 
tune, engages himself to two women, and shocks #ristocratic London as it has never 
been shocked before. The situation is intensely comic, and sometimes it lapses into 
the merest farce, but Mr. Clouston is clever, he Keeps his plot fairly well in hand, and 
the upshot of the Duke of Grandon’s experiment is not only genuinely droll, but has 
the sentimental interest which we suppose is indispensable in the average noyel.”’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


NEW GOLLIWOGG BOOK. 


The Golliwogg’s Polar 
Adventures. 


Illustrated in color by Florence K, Upton. With Verses by BrertTua 


Upton, Oblong 4to, boards, $2.00. 


MR, LANG'S FAIRY BOOK FOR sgo00. 


The Grey Fairy Book. 


Edited by ANprew Lana. With 32 full-page plates and 27 illustra- 
tions in the text by A. J, Ford. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
gilt edges, $2.00, 
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The Week. 


President McKinley’s interpretation 
of the election in his speech to the 
Union League Club of Philadelphia on 
Saturday was thoroughly characteris- 
tic. He threw the sop of “generous ac- 
knowledgment” to the Sound-Money 
Democrats who had again voted for him, 
in forgiveness of his treatment of them 
in 1897, and to imaginary Independents 
who had returned to the party “to stay,” 
and then discovered a popular approval 
of every act of his Administration in 
the past, and mandate for every act 
in contemplation—“industrial indepen- 
dence,” alias the tariff in principle and 
in its present form; “peace and bene- 
ficent government under American sov- 
ereignty in the Philippines,” neither a 
paramount nor a real issue in the can- 
vass, according to the ante-election Mc- 
Kinley. He left it to his lieutenant, 
Senator Lodge, to say bluntly that “the 
people have voted to maintain the pro- 
tection system, and to have that same 
policy extended to the upbuilding of 
our merchant marine.” Of course they 
have; they always allow their Hannas 
and McKinleys to select the issue, on 
the understanding that success at the 
polls means general condonation and 
carte blanche. The platitudes in which 
our chief magistrate wrapped up his 
little-joker lesson were worthy of his 
reputation in that line. 








Congressman Burton of Ohio, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, is quoted in an interview as 
saying the right thing about the Ship- 
Subsidy Bill. Nearly all the men in au- 
thority who have been interviewed on the 
subject since the election have “hemmed 
and hawed” over it, saying that they be- 
lieve a subsidy bill would pass at this 
session, but that the pending bill might 
need some further amendment. Mr. Bur- 
ton, however, is quoted as saying that 
the principle itself is wrong, and that he 
cannot support it in any form. It must 
be surprising to Senator Hanna that the 
representative of the Cleveland district 
should set himself up to have an opinion 
of his own on this question. Mr. Bur- 
ton is quoted also as saying that he con- 
siders it doubtful whether any subsidy 
bill can be passed at the coming session, 
and that in any event it will not be the 
bill already reported. On the other 
hand, Gen. Grosvenor is alleged to 
have said that the pending bill will be 
passed by a good majority early in the 
session; but Gen. Grosvenor has been a 
false prophet on this subject on former 
occasions. There is no reason to sup- 
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pose that he is better informed now than 
he was when he assumed that the Com- 
mittee on Platform in the Philadelphia 
Convention would report the particular 
resolution that he sent to it with the 
seal of his approval. He was in quite a 
stuttering state when he found how it 
had been “Quigged” in the committee 
room. It is important, however, if any 
subsidy legislation is to be passed, that 
it should be done quickly. The business 
of our merchant marine is growing so 
rapidly, and our ship-yards are so crowd- 
ed with work, that if the bill should be 
postponed a year, even its present ad- 
vocates would acknowledge that there 
was no need for it. 


That Figaro interview with McKin- 
ley, of which we had some account by 
cable some twelve days ago, has now 
arrived by mail, and we do not see why 
its authenticity should have been so 
confidently denied. It is signed by 
Etienne Richet, who describes himself 
as a returned Alaskan traveller, and 
explains how he secured an introduc- 
tion to the President by the French 
Ambassador at Washington. All this 
seems regular enough. Highly proba- 
ble, too, appears his version of Mr. 
MecKinley’s conversation. It reveals a 
niélange of the noblest sentiments and 
questionable deeds. That, surely, is 
lifelike. It is only what we have had 
il messages and speeches for four years. 
“War,” says the President McKinley of 
the Figaro interview, “is the most hor- 
rible of scourges.” We know well that 
Joseph Surfaceism. “T pleaded the 
cause of peace in the bosom of my Cab- 
inet. Several of my Secretaries felt as 
T did. But we had to yield to Congress.” 
What is there in that to arouse susp!i- 
cion? It is exactly what happened, ac- 
cording to the best testimony avail 
able. The editor of Figaro, indeed, not 
having the advantage of an American 
reading public, thought that all this 
about having to yield to Congress might 
seem a little too steep to Frenchmen, 
and so he added the footnote: “Itisa 
fact that Mr. McKinley has always been 
the slave of Congress (On sait que M. 
MacKinley fut toujours l’esclave du 
Congrés).” In this country we need 
ro such explanation. To us, M. Richet 
appears to be a very Truthful James in 
his care to “state but the fact.” 


A cablegram from Manila reports 
trouble with the double standard of 
value, and lapse into mediwvalism in 
consequence of it. It seems that the 
Philippine Commission has put an ex- 
port duty of 10 per cent. on silver 


money in order to keep down the value 
of the Mexican dollar to one-half the 
value of the gold dollar, that ratio hav- 





ing been established by Gen. MacAr- 
thur. The value of silver has been ris- 
ing lately, and the value of the Mexican 
dollar, which !s the prevailing currency 
of the islands, rose necessarily to an 
exact correspondence with its weight. 
At the MacArthur ratio the Mexican 
dollar was worth more for exportation 
to China than for circulation in Ma 
nila, and it began to flow out of the 
country. So the Commission, on the 
notion of Mr. H. C. Ide, who is a mem 
ber, adopted this tax, which it was 
thought would be prohibitory. The 
Commission followed the sapient exam- 
ple of the governments of the sixteenth 
century when they found themselves 
pestered by exportations of one or other 
of the precious metals in consequence 
of changes in the market ratios. There 
is no instance recorded in history where 
these edicts had the intended effect, or 
any effect at all except to expose the 
stupidity of their authors. If the Mex- 
ican dollar is worth more than a gold 
half-dollar in China it will be worth 
more in Manila, and no decree of the 
Philippine Commission can make it 
worth less. If the decree can be ac 
tually enforced (which is much to be 
doubted), it will cause a decline in the 
prices of the exportable commodities of 
the islands. The exportation of dol 
lars rather than goods under natural 
conditions takes place because the Chi- 
nese merchant who imports them pre 
fers them to the goods. He will take 
the goods only if they are offered at a 
lower price. 


The real justification for the sangui 
nary which the 
civilization are making on people 
of dark skins is beginning to be dis 
covered. “Duty” has grown rather 
shamefaced, “Destiny” is getting worn 
out, and “Benevolent Assimilation” has 
come to provoke derision. But there is 
something back of all and, 
riously enough, Gen. MacArthur and 
Gen. von Gossler, the German Minister 
of War, simultaneously disclose it. Gen. 
MacArthur suggests that the Aryan races 
have been seized with a fit of homesick- 
ness, and are obeying the mandate of 
the mysterious “homing” instinct in 
seeking to reinstate themselves in their 
ancestral abodes. Gen. von Gossler de- 
clared in the Reichstag that what the 
German troops were now doing in China 
was “merely retaliation for what the 
Huns did to us for centuries.” This 
explains why the desecration of the tombs 
of dead Chinese is regarded by some vir- 
tuous Americans as an appropriate retri- 
bution for the recent massacres of our 
missionaries. Very probably the occu- 
pants of these tombs, if they did not par- 
ticipate In the ravages of the Huns, at 


onslaughts forces of 


now 
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least approved of them, or would have 
approved of them if they had known that 
they were taking place. According to 
this view of justice, all the incursions 
from which Europe has suffered are now 
to be avenged on the present inhabitants 
of China. Even the Troglodytes must 
have some claim to indemnity, and if 
their grievances can be discovered and 
the proper claimants be ascertained, jus- 
tice may at last be done them. We ob- 
serve no indications that the Aryan races 
mean to relinquish their present abodes 
when they reoccupy those of their Asiatic 
progenitors; and as there is no vacanv 
continent to which the inhabitants o 
Asia can betake themselves, the policy 
of killing them seems to be quite as mer- 
ciful as it is just. 


The Chinese Minister occupies a deli- 
cate position in this country. The sit- 
uation is almost unparalleled, for, while 
hostilities have undeniably taken place 
between the armies of China and the 
United States, pacific relations have been, 
superficially at least, maintained between 
the two Governments. War has existed 
de facto, and in one sense de jure, but 
the conditions have been so peculiar that 
its existence has not been diplomatically. 
recognized. Hence the Chinese Minis- 
ter was not recalled or dismissed, and 
it is simple justice to say that his con- 
duct has been not only irreproachable, 
but in the highest degree praiseworthy. 
He would have been entirely justified in 
keeping silence and avoiding publicity; 
but the character of his utterances is 
such as to fully justify his speaking. 
The address which he delivered at Phil- 
adelphia contains as good an account of 
the Chinese situation as has anywhere 
appeared, and his explanation of the 
causes which brought on the outbreak 
brings us probably as near the truth 
as we shall ever get. We can but ad- 
mire the judicial impartiality and lucid 
reasoning with which this representa- 
tive of a people whom we call barbarous 
states their case. He does not defend 
the savage excesses of the Boxers, but he 
shows that these excesses were not un- 
provoked, and indirectly suggests how 
their repetition may be prevented. Mat- 
thew Arnold once commented on the 
“modern” style in’ which Thucydides 
wrote history, meaning that he displayed 
calmness and rationality. Whether we 
can now regard this as a modern trait 
or no, Minister Wu certainly displays 
it. 


Fifty years ago the representative of 
a people defeated in the struggle for in- 
dependence and exiled from his country 
was brought to our shores in one of our 
war-ships, and received a magnificent 
ovation, not only from our people, but 
also from our Government. Times have 


changed since Kossuth’s day, and our 
Administration journals comment on the 








enthusiastic reception of Kruger at Mar- 
seilles with marked restraint. We have 
contracted some “entangling alliances” 
which would make it highly inexpedient 
for the Administration to extend any 
courtesies to this fugitive, and his ap- 
pearance in the halls of Congress would 
be very embarrassing. Being at present 
engaged in forcing our own sovereignty 
on an unwilling people, we need to be 
very guarded in expressing sympathy 
with those who are resisting similar pro- 
ceedings, even in the name of republl- 
can government. Possibly Aguinaldo 
may somewhere attempt to pose in the 
character of a patriot, and occasion awk- 
ward and invidious comparisons. As 
for the acclamation of the French popu- 
lace, they must be regarded as mere ex- 
pressions of hatred of England, or as the 
frothy effervescence of a volatile peo- 
ple at the sounding names of liberty and 
independence. Under different circum- 
stances Kruger might receive an enthu- 
siastic welcome if he were to visit our 
country; but until the subjugation of the 
Filipinos has been completed, we shall 
not be in position to use the language 
which would be appropriate on such 
an occasion. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, writing from Johannesburg, 
makes a suggestion which deserves the 
attention of Imperialists. His proposal 
is to form a company to acquire the 
farms from which the Boers in the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
Republic have been driven, and dis- 
pose of them to English buyers. The 
terms, it is claimed, could be so fixed 
that “the company would have no risk,” 
while the price paid would be a mere 
trifle. This ingenuous Expansionist rea- 
sons as follows: 

“There will be hundreds of farms in the 
Orange River Colony and the Transvaal that 
will have to go into the market when peace 
is proclaimed. Prisoners of war on their 
return will find, in nine cases out of ten, that 
their homesteads have been purned down, 
and scarcely a head of stock left in the 
country, and as they will be unable—even 
if they had the means—to purchase a single 
head of cattle, by reason that there are 
none, their only method of raising money 
for bare subsistence, to say nothing of pay- 
ment of interest on their bonds—for nearly 
every property in this country 1s mortgaged 
-will be the sale of their farms; unless, 
indeed, the demon of conciliation enters 
into the soul of the British Government and 
drives them to tax the Briton to provide 
means for setting the Boer on his legs 
again.’”’ 

It would appear from this that the 
British forces have been engaged in 
burning the homes of the Boer prison- 
ers whom they hold in Ceylon and St. 
Helena, and who will be too destitute 
when released to be able to recover their 
property. The scheme is apparently 
quite feasible, for current events in va- 
rious parts of the world indicate that 
the “demon of conciliation” has been 
thoroughly exoreised. In fact, the pro- 
posals of the European Powers in China 
are quite akin to this plan, and can be 





carried out perhaps with even greater 
ease. Dead Chinamen will make less 
trouble than living Boers, in spite of 
their captivity, and the protests of the 
survivors will receive little consider. 
ation when the cause of empire is in- 
volved. 


“Death in the Flames” is the head- 
ing, in flame-colored type two inches 
high, on the first page of the Denver 
Times, which reports the burning of 
Preston Porter by a mob at Lake Sta- 
tion, Colorado. Beneath the caption, 
and extending nearly across the page, is 
a picture of the burning. Porter is shown 
in the midst of a roaring fire, bound 
with chains to a stake, screaming with 
agony, his arms extended towards heav- 
en, the mob surrounding him, some of 
them bringing more fuel and others en- 
joying the spectacle of the horrible tor- 
ture. A graphic description, in the let- 
terpress, accompanies the pictorial rep- 
resentation of the scene. The hell 
which Milton imagined contained no- 
thing more hideous. What kind of 
schooling the youth of Colorado are re- 
ceiving at the hands of their elders and 
through the medium of their newspa- 
pers we can only faintly conjecture, but 
unless the perpetrators of this -awful 
crime are brought to Justice, Colorado 
will be moving towards anarchy more 
swiftly than when she elected Davis H. 
Waite as her Governor. Waite only 
talked about wading in blood to the 
horses’ bridles. He didn’t mean any- 
thing by it. He was only a Populist, 
indulging in harmless rhodomontade, 
and it can be said of the Populists that 
their bark is always worse than their 
bite. Gov. Waite may have disgraced 
Colorado, but he never endangered it 
as it is endangered by this horrid act. 


Gov. Roosevelt has made short work 
of the New York World’s petition for 
the removal of Mayor Van Wyck for al- 
leged violation of law in connection with 
the so-called Ice Trust. This action was 
begun as an advertising dodge to sell 
newspapers. The Attorney-General of 
the State advised the Governor that no 
proofs were advanced to sustain the 
charges, and that as the Mayor acquired 
his interest in the Ice Company before the 
latter had any dealings with the city 
government, there had been no infraction 
of law. This fact disposed of the case, 
and the matter might have been dropped 
at that point, but the Governor improv- 
ed the occasion to make some very sound 
observations on the impropriety of re- 
moving elective officers ontrivial charges. 
The only power fit to remove the Mayor 
of New York, unless he has been guilty 
of a penitentiary offence, is the power 
that elected him. The people deliberately 
chose him, and they must and ought to 
have him for their chief officer and rep- 
resentative to the end of his term, Then 
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they can get rid of him in the proper 
way. 

Bishop Potter is again entitled to the 
thanks of the community for his force- 
ful sermon at St. Paul’s on Friday on 
“God and the City.” His call for 25,000 
vigilance committeemen should not only 
meet with prompt response, but should 
also bring to his side others of his own 
calling. There never was a plainer is- 
sue between right and wrong than is 
presented in this fight with the legions 
of evil, and the clergy of the city can- 
not afford to take less than a leading 
part in the struggle. The renaissance 
of the influential Manhattan Club and 
the numerous quiet meetings of Gold 
Democrats bent on purging the city of 
Crokerism are additional and encourag- 
ing signs of the growth of the uprising 
against Tammany. There can be no 
doubt that the forces of righteousness 
are in a great majority in this city, and 
that a union of all those opposed to the 
plundering and debauching of the city 
is the one essential to the overthrow of 
its present rulers. Senator Piatt, it 
must not be forgotten, is now the chief 
danger to the consummation this 
union, but even his successful turning 
over of the city to Croker in 1897 would 
not have been possible had not one hun- 
dred thousand citizens, at his behest, 
placed party loyalty above the commu- 
nity’s welfare. 


of 


It is regrettable that the idea of segre- 
gating the social evil has entered into 


the present discussion of the best means 
of ridding the city of the vice which 
openly flaunts itself, with police sanc- 
tion, upon our streets. That Tammany 
should be in favor this not 
prising, for it would simplify the ques- 


so 


of is sur- 


tion of tribute and in a way lend official | 


sanction both to the evil resorts and to 
the present of plunder. That 
an Episcopal rector of — standing 
should favor such a project 
develop into official 


system 


certain to 


regulation in the 


long run—is nothing less than aston- 
ishing. The city might as well set 
aside one district for burglars and an- 
other for highway robbers to ply thei 
trade in undisturbed, for they, too, will 
be with us as long as human nature 
remains unchanged, and they, too, 


are outlawed. What the present situa- 
tion calls for is not a discussion of the 
best methods of dealing with the evil 
to be attacked, but the ending of the 
unholy and indefensible alliance of the 
police and the lawbreakers, which 
the latter flourish and grow apace. 
Thanks to it, the police force has truly 
become an institution for the propaga- 
tion and widespread scattering of vice, 
instead of a body for its suppression and 
punishment. 


by 


Residents of Chicago are taking their 
taxation more seriously this year than 





ever before, and have been sending dele- 
gations of business men to Springfield 
to reason with the State Board of Equal- 
ization. It appears from the assess- 
ment returns that there is $118,000,000 
taxable property in the city this 
year than there was last. The explana- 
tion is simple. Under revenue 
law, the first “generally honest assess- 
ment of property in thirty years” 


less 


a new 
was 
effected last year. The law encouraged 
honesty by providing that the tax rate 
should not exceed 5 per cent. on an as- 
sessed valuation equal to one-fifth of 
the full valuation—that to an 
equivalent of 1 per cent. on the full val- 
Under this assurance the 
sessed valuation of property in Chicago 
more than doubled, rising from $180,- 
041,154 in 1898 to $378,828,291 in 1899. 
At this point, however, the Supreme 
Court came in to-interfere with hon- 
esty, by nullifying the provision of the 
law limiting the rate of taxation, so 
that the assessors of Cook 
“found themselves the galling 
intolerable of having 
an honest assessment by a false repre- 
sentation.”” As a remedy, the County 
Board of Review to bring 
down the valuation this year to $260,- 
564,522. The experience of the world, it 
is said in defence of this scaling down, 
demonstrates that “there can never be 
an honest and equal assessment of prop- 
erty so long as it is possible to levy a 
tax rate of over 14% or 1% per cent.” 
Honesty draws the line at that point, and 
when the rate is forced higher, property 
begins to disappear. This, we submit, is 
a somewhat theory of 
While undervaluation property 
assessment of taxes 
practice 


is say, 


uation. 


as- 


County 
in and 


position secured 


proceeded 


finance. 
for 
not by any 
peculiar to Chicago, 


novel 
of 
is 
means 
it has perhaps been carried to greater 
lengths there than elsewhere. The mo- 
tive underlying the practice is, of course, 
to dodge State taxes, but the game is 
so simple that more than one can play 
at it, and when the practice becomes 
general throughout a whole community, 
in lllinois, there be any 
advantage in it for anybody. Whether 
or not the city of Chicago pays its just 
proportion of State taxes, there is some- 
thing childish and highly absurd in 
the fictitious valuation of property for 


essessment 


a 


as ceases to 


purposes. 


A few years ago the report that the 
Board of Visitors of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary had abolished the quin- 
quennial subscription to the creed of the 
founders would have raised of 
protest. Now it is likely to pass with lit- 
tle comment. 


a storm 


the old order, Professor Park, affords a 
favorable opportunity for recognizing 
changes that have undeniably taken 
place. The trustees of the seminary, in 
their application to the Visitors, point 





The embers of the former | 

' 
controversy are too cold to be blown into | 
flame, and the death of the mainstay of | 
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out that the creed is written in ancient 
phraseology, and that misinterpretations 
of it have been made by the public in re- 
cent years, in view of which they doubt 
if its public reading and subscription ex- 
press the true intent of the founders. The 
truth is that the creed itself is obsolete. 
The trouble 


phraseology, 


not with ancient 


but with its antiquated con- 


is its 
ceptions; not with its misinterpretations, 
but with its correct interpretations. It as 
serts beliefs which hardly any one now 
hold, this 
eration finds it hard to beileve that any 
one could have ever held. 
it had 


pretends to and which gen- 


In these cir- 


cumstances, become as impracti- 


cable to secure competent professors 
willing to subscribe as it would be to 
find professors of astronomy willing to 
declare their acceptance of the Ptole- 
maic system. The Board of Visitors ha» 
been discreet enough to decide that the 
requirement of subscription was ‘“di- 


rectory” merely, and could be dispensed 


with in the case of a professor who had 


approved himself a man “of sound and 
orthodox principles in divinity.”” The 
“Andover controversy’’ expired some 
years ago, and this action simply pro- 


vides for its decent interment 

While the effect of the Ibero-American 
Congress at Madrid has been chiefly to 
quicken the sense of unity of raee in the 
least 
end was attained, namely, the 


delegates, at one very practical 


voting of 


a plan of compulsory arbitration by the 
South American republics. The motion 
was introduced by Peru, which has the 
most to gain by arbitration. Chili's was 


the sole This 


the fact that Chili consented to take part 


dissenting voice. recalls 
in the approaching Pan-American Con- 
gre at the City of on 
condition that any arbitration there pro- 


vided 


SS Mexico, only 


for should 


not concern her own 
disputed boundaries. Now if arbitration 
is anywhere needed in South America, it 
is precisely on the question of the Chilian 
boundary It will be remembered that 
the Peace of Ancon deprived Bolivia of 
her entire seacoast to the advantage of 
Chili—a harsh and oppressive measure; 
also that Chili holds from Peru the 


provinces of Tacna and Ariéa, subject to 
the decision of 
be 


never will be, while for years the ques- 


final a plébiscite, which 


has never taken and 


n apparently 
tion of the Argentine boundary has been 
of the 
powerful republi Here obviously 
for arbitration, 
so Chili. 
to 


a source irritation between two 


cs, 18 


matter 


Not 


one would 
Confident that it 
the of her 


ization over an expanding territory, she 


say. 
is her 


part shed blessings civil- 


waves aside any proposal to reason to- 


gether, and, first of Southern republics, 


imposes on her people mil 


All 


compulsory i- 


tary service. we want is la pas 


(peace), protested a Chillan delegate at 
a former Pan-American Congress We 
suspected you wanted La Paz (the capi- 
tal of Bolivia), was the retort. 
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RESTORATION OF AN OPPOSITION. 

The question of reorganizing the 
Democratic party is now under discus- 
sion in the press and otherwise, and 
is naturally exciting much interest in 
both political parties, and perhaps even 
more among Independents. The LHve- 
ning Post published on Thursday an 
important interview with ex-Secretary 
Carlisle on this subject, which is en- 
titled to great weight, both from its 
contents and from the authority of the 
speaker. Mr. Carlisle, having held the 
highest offices in the gift of his party 
short of the Presidency, and having 
definitively retired from politics, can 
always command public attention for 
anything he may say. 

It is his opinion that whether the 
party is to be reorganized or not de- 
pends almost wholly on the Southern 
membership. They gave all the elec- 
toral votes that Mr. Bryan received ex- 
cept those of four small Rocky Moun- 
tain States which have large silver- 
mining interests. Yet the South itself 
has no such interests. Her interests 
are those which she holds in common 
with the North. They embrace, says 
Mr. Carlisle, “the maintenance of a 
sound and stable currency, the preser- 
vation of law and order, and the inde- 
pendence and authority of the judi- 
ciary.” Reorganization, in his opinion, 
means the return of the party to these 
principles. The rest will follow natu- 
really, and it makes no difference whe- 
ther the conservative movement begins 
in the South or in the North. In this 
he is quite right. There is one reason, 
however, for its beginning in the South, 
apart from the fact that the South fur- 
nishes all but a mere fraction of the 
Democratic party’s electoral votes. It 
is that the South contains nearly all 
the party leaders who have not been 
ejther ruled out for irregularity, or lost 
sight of by long exclusion from office. 
In the former category are those who 
opposed Mr. Bryan in one or both of 
the campaigns in which he was the par- 
ty’s nominee. In the latter is a long 
list of able men in the North who have 
been gradually forgotten through re- 
tirement from public life, either onforc- 
ed or voluntary. The South has plenty 
of men who are qualified to take the ini- 
tiative in such a step—-men who are 
now Congressmen, or Governors of 
States, or leading journalists, or other- 
wise in the forefront of political life, 
and who have sufficient following to 
give them confidence in taking any step 
that commends itself to their judg- 
ment. 

It is an instructive coincidence that 
a triumphant Conservative party in Eng- 
land should be deploring the weakness 
of its Liberal opponents, at the very mo- 
ment that a victorious Republican party 
in the United States is hoping that the 
Democrats will somehow pull themselves 
together and constitute an effective op- 





position party. At first sight this seems 
too altruistically good to be true. The 
object of parties being to win political 
power, one would think that the feeble- 
ness of an antagonist would be a cause of 
rejoicing instead of dismay. The weaker 
and more divided your rivals, the easier 
and more secure your accession to power. 
Why should the Tories urge the Lib- 
erals to take up Rosebery, or some other 
hopeful leader, and make a better fight of 
it? Do they want to be beaten next time? 
The Republicans say they hope the De- 
mocracy will be able to rid itself of 
the fatal burden of Bryanism. Why so, 
if Bryanism spells defeat? Why not 
resort to every trick in order to in- 
duce the Democrats to make Bryan their 
perpetual] candidate, and so go to perpet- 
ual disaster? 

We may be sure that it is not political 
unselfishness which dictates this atti- 
tude in either England or this country. 
It is, rather, enlightened selfishness that 
leads the party in power to desire a 
strong party in Opposition. We will not 
stop now to consider the patriotic mo- 
tive. On broad grounds of the good of 
the nation it is, of course, a misfortune, 
under a system of party government, 
when one party becomes so imbecile or 
dangerous that it cannot seriously be 
thought of as an alternative to the other. 
We do not doubt that many Republicans 
put the matter in this large way; but 
more of them face the question on sheer 
partisan grounds. They see, somewhat 
vaguely perhaps, yet with a sure and 
sound instinct, that it is a good thing for 
their own party to have the other fit to 
take the field; and so, purely as good 
Republicans, they would like to see the 
Democrats in better fighting trim. 

The real reason they may never state 
to themselves clearly; but a little re- 
flection will show why it is that it is 
well for the party in power, as it is for 
the country at large, to have a strong 
Opposition. Parties, like men, have to 
distrust their own virtue. Party na- 
ture, like human nature, is prone to do 
evil. It needs to keep itself under re- 
straint. Confronting pleasant vices, it 
needs to have before its gaze their sure 
penalties. Now an alert and vigorous 
opposition party is like law and police- 
man and prison to warn the party in 
power of the certain end of the political 
transgressor. Remove all fear of pun- 
ishment, and the impetus of partisan 
feeling, the plotting of bosses, the rav- 
aging of the spoilsman and the corrup- 
tionist, will have fearfully free swing. 
The party will soon cease to be aston- 
ished at its own moderation, for it will 
have none at all. Old standards and 
landmarks will be swept away, and an 
acceleration of folly will mark the course 
and policy of the leaders. The thing 
will go on until even the evil Opposi- 
tion appears the lesser evil. This it is 
which thoughtful Republicans fear for 
their own party unless it is sobered and 








made cautious by the revival of a re- 
spectable and trustworthy Democracy. 

There is more in it than this. The 
practical ongoing, as well as the life 
and morality of a party, depends very 
much on the vigor and intelligence of 
the Opposition. If a Ministry, if a par- 
ty caucus, knows that it has a “fine 
brute majority” to apply to the pas- 
sage of any given measure, and that 
the opposing party is too spiritless to 
make a good fight, and too much dis- 
trusted to gain the confidence of the 
country, no matter what it may do, the 
natural result is to make legislation 
shiftless and ill-considered. Bills are too 
little studied before they are introduced; 
are too languidly debated; flounder on 
their way to enactment all askew, and 
often have to be withdrawn in confusion 
on the tardy discovery that they are big 
with mischief to the party. We had 
vivid illustrations of this evil in the 
last Congress. The Shipping-Subsidy 
Bill, the Philippine resolutions, the Nic- 
aragua Canal Bill, were all loosely 
drawn, badly defended, radically amend- 
ed, finally buffeted about, and either re- 
called entirely or left hanging between 
heaven and earth. Their failure was 
the failure, in so far, of the Republican 
party—a proof of its ineptitude in pub- 
lic business. It is safe to say that no 
such slipshod and humiliating attempts 
to legislate would have been made had 
the Republican leaders been confronted 
by an able and eager and united Democ- 
racy. 

Congressman Catchings of Mississippi 
has clearly and sensibly indicated the 
lines along which the Democratic party 
must move if it is to bring about a res- 
toration of an American Opposition. 
The fads and freaks with which the 
party has been burdened for seven 
years past must be flung overboard, he 
says, and Democrats found who are able 
and willing to step forward and defend 
correct principles of taxation and the 
true nature of republican government. 
The real battles of the next few years 
will certainly be fought in connection 
with these questions, and the sooner the 
Democracy finds men competent to lead 
it there, the sooner will it be ready 
to discharge the historical function of 
an opposition party, and, ultimately, to 
assume power, after having deserved 
and won it. 


THE NEW GOLD STANDARD ACT. 


The President of the Chamber of 
Commerce performed an agreeable duty 
last week when he presented to Mr. H. 
H. Hanna of Indianapolis a medal ex- 
pressing the appreciation which the 
chief commercial body of this city feels 
for his services in behalf of true finan- 
cial principles and legislation. Mr. 
Hanna’s work has been described so 
often in our columns that a recurrence 
te it would be superfluous. It may be 
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interesting, however, to note the great 
change that has come over the country 
since the Indianapolis movement took 
its start in November, 1896. The Presi- 
dential campaign of that year had just 
ended. The Republican party had been 
brought with fear and trembling to the 
acceptance of the single gold, standard, 
modified and diluted with the hope of 
international bimetallism. It had won 
its victory on that issue, but the popu- 
lar majority was not large, being a trifle 
more than 600,000 votes in a total of 
nearly 14,000,000. The Republican poli- 
ticians were strongly inclined to “let 
well alone’’—that is, to do nothing to 
secure the substantial fruits of victory 
Ly new legislation. A concession was 
made to the defeated silverites by send- 
ing another futile commission to Eu- 
rupe to talk up bimetallism, but in polit- 
ical circles no steps were thought of to 
strengthen the gold standard, although 
that had been the real issue of the cam- 
paign. 

At this point the Indianapolis Con- 
vention put a spur in the side of 
Congress, and compelled the politicians 
to do their duty, or rather a part of 
their duty, for they have not done the 
whole of it yet. The contrast between 
the recent Presidential campaign and 
that of 1896 lies in the fact that, where- 
as it was extremely difficult to make the 
Republicans face the gold standard in 
the former, it was impossible to make 
them face anything else in the latter. 
In bringing about this change of tone 
and temper the Indianapolis movement 
was largely instrumental, and Mr. H. 
HW. Hanna is properly recognized as its 
head by our leading commercial organ- 
ization. 

We have adverted in former articles 
to the need of further legislation to 
complete the work so happily begun, 
and it is fitting that Mr. Hanna should 
take the lead in this also, and that he 
should receive the encouragement of the 
Chamber of Commerce in so doing. Al- 
though all the money issued or coined 
by the United States is at par with gold, 
we are still, like France and Germany, 
on the “limping standard.” We have 
a vast circulation of silver certificates 
and silver dollars which may be at par 
with gold or may not, according as cir- 
cumstances in the business world are 
propitious or otherwise. Germany has 
lately taken a step to clear off the haze 
from her financial horizon by calling 
in the outstanding thalers which are 
full legal tender, and turning them into 
subsidiary coins of limited legal tender 
—a process which will extend over ten 
years. At the end of that time, if no 
misfortune intervenes, she will be on 
the gold standard as surely and safely 
as England is. Her banks can now ten- 


der silver to their customers when they 
ask for gold, as the Bank of France 
can and does occasionally. When this 
last measure is carried into effect the 
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only full legal-tender money in Ger- 
many will be gold, or Government notes 
redeemable in gold. 

Our own situation cannot be mended 
in that way, because the silver currency 
is too large in amount to be utilized in 
the form of subsidiary coin. It is, or 
will be, when all the Treasury bullion is 
coined, nearly $600,000,000. This ‘“‘fiat 
silver’ ought to be protected just as 
surely as the Government's fiat paper 
is protected—that is, by redeema- 
bility in gold. The law of March 14, 
1900, commands the Secretary of the 
Treasury to keep the silver dollars at 
par with gold, but does not give him 
the means to execute the command. Sec- 
retary Gage thinks that there is an in- 
direct and roundabout method by which 
gold could be obtained and applied to 
this purpose in case of need, but an- 
other Secretary might not construe the 
law in the same way. It may be argued 
with considerable force, also, in opposi- 
tion to Secretary Gage, that since Con- 
gress rejected a clause which provided 
for direct redeemability of the silver dol- 
lar, it could not have intended to pro- 
vide for this indirectly. However that 
may be, there is a doubt still threatening 
a large part of our currency, quite need- 
lessly, too, since the country is rich 
enough to make the necessary provision 
for every contingency, and since a single 
line of amendment to the present law 
would accomplish the end in view. A 
very few words which were embraced 
in the bill that passed the House, but 
were subsequently dropped by the Con- 
ference Committee, would remove every 
doubt, would take us off the limping 
standard, and make the gold standard 
as secure in our statutes as it is in 
those of England. 

If the thought flits through the mind 
of any Republican politician that it 
will be possible to snatch another vic- 
tory by controversies over the standard 
of value, it should be dismissed at once. 
The Democratic party cannot make the 
same blunder a third time. Time will 
pass its sponge over that political issue 
before people begin to think of 1904, or 
even of the control of Congress two years 
hence. The end which should be aimed 
at now is to put the standard of value 
quite out of sight as a subject of dispute, 
so that people shall not think of it here- 
after any more than they think of the 
air they breathe. A Washington dis- 
patch says that the President will insert 
in his coming message a recommendation 
that the Gold Standard Act of March 14, 
1900, be amended in such a manner as 
to cure any shortcomings that may exist 
in it. The particular defect to be cured 
is that we have just pointed out. 


MARK TWAIN, AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

Since the return of Mr. Clemens to 
his native land, he has been giving his 
countrymen some very valuable instruc- 
tion in civics. Bettering the univer- 
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sity extension lecturer in that kind, he 


has supplemented precept by example. 
His action in publicly resisting a small 
overcharge by a cabman, and securing 
suspension of the offender's license, was 
a lesson in public duty which 
cans need to take to 
men. “Grumble, but and 
avoid a row; submit and keep out of 
the newspapers’’—these are the maxims 
upon which the lords of all creation act 
when confronted with cheating trades- 


Ameri- 


heart above all 


pay; pay 


men, extortionate hackmen, thieving 
officials. Mark Twain has shown us a 
more excellent way, greatly to find 


quarrel in a straw when private honor 
or public decency is at stake. He really 
struck at the our chief city 
abuses. If citizens of New York had 
pluck enough to fight Croker and Platt 
instead of submitting to blackmail, we 


root of 


should be much nearer getting rid of 
our pair of bosses. 
All this has been pretty generally 


commented upon in the 
but what they have not directed atten- 
Mark 
ance as respects the larger. matters of 
our national policy. No sooner had he 
landed than he pricked with his wit 
the bubble of Imperialism. An old- 
fashioned American, he did not conceal 
his disgust for the tawdry and borrowed 
which had 
denly taken to flaunting. Hs testimony 
was the 


newspapers; 


tion to is Twain's bold utter- 


robes in his country sud 


more valuable on this 
in that he the 
who have been living abroad during the 
their nation 


dling bands to purple mantle and crown, 


point, 


was one of Americans 


transition of from swad- 


and who are reported to be delighted 
beyond words at the new and true 
grandeur of the United States. But Mr 


Clemens, with his fatal for folly 
and humbug, has seen the thing as the 
vulgar hypocrisy it is. 
the European perspective, but he had 
not lost his American keenness of vi- 
sion; and he was not afraid to say what 


eye 


He had enjoyed 


he saw. He even refused to fall down 
and worship Roosevelt—actually made 
fun of that solemn man! 


A dear old lady in New England was 
lamenting, the other day, the departure 
of her country from the traditions in 
which she had been reared. 
ure of the Philippines, this sending 
troops to the other side of the world 
to burn and slaughter—‘it all 
very strange to me,” she said plain- 
tively; but then added piously, “Well, 
I suppose the Lord wants us to do good 
in that way now.” Mr. Twain, however, 
suspects that the devil had more to do 
with it. As a matter of fact, it is al- 
ways Satan who takes man or nation 
up into a high mountain to promise all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them on the simple and easy condi- 
tion of devil-worship. 

Mr. Clemens has also spoken brave 
and true words about the duty of this 
country to China, Using his privilege 


This seiz- 


seems 
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of humorous exaggeration—quamquam 
ridentem dicere verum—he has express- 
ed his sympathy with the Boxers, and 
his hope that they will succeed in driv- 
ing out the foreigners who are invad- 
ing their land. “In America I am a 
Poxer,” he said, “and why should I not 
he if I lived in China?” There is really 
ro answer to this. No American, at 
any rate, can advocate aggression and 
conquest without at once renouncing 
the principles on which his country was 
Luilt. Mark Twain, for his part. will 
not be caught “kneelin’ with the rest.” 
His Americanism is too deeply bred in 
the bone, has been too long and con- 
sistently maintained by him in all 
quarters of the globe, to be flung aside 
now as if it were an old coat. Mark 
Twain, American citizen, remains what 
he was, a homely and vigorous repub- 
lican, let who will trick themselves out 
in the gauds and paste jewels of Im- 
perialism. 

There is the more reason to be grate- 
ful to him for what he has said about 
all these matters with so much courage 
and so much point, in the very fact 
that he is a man of letters. Ordinarily 
literary men are as timid as hares in 
all public concerns. Huxley spoke of 
the immense risk which a writer ran in 
taking an unpopular position, and 
thought it greater than that of a man 
of science. Any one can see how nat- 
ural it is for those whose trade is writ- 
ing to join with those who flatter a 
people to the top of its bent. Popular 
support being the vital breath of liter- 
ature as at present conducted, a liter- 
ary man is always to be looked for at 
the shrine of the God of Things as They 
Are. He has to find the poetry and the 
rhetoric in praise of a nation’s action 
when it is bitten by the military mad 
dog, just as college presidents and bish- 
ops have to find the moral and religious 
justifications for it. The reason is the 
sume in all cases—the people hold the 
purse-strings, and will not loosen them 
to buy books, endow chairs, or build 
cathedrals unless solicited thereto by 
persone grate. Like M. Jourdain, the 
public has its discernment in its purse; 
has poor taste, but pays well; and the 
man of letters, who “has to live,” knows 
where his suit must be paid. But Mr. 
Clemens has asserted an honorable dis- 
tinction for himself in refusing to join 
the writers who pet and humor the 
crowd. He has, rather, taken advan- 
tage of his assured position to speak 
words of truth and soberness to his 
fellow-countrymen, placing the obliga- 
tions of the citizen above the amilabill- 
ties of the man of letters. This puts 
him as much morally above the mob of 
literary time-servers as his writings 
place him artistically. 

THE ARMY MUDDLE. 

If the Administration really intends 

to pursue the policy of subjugating the 








Filipinos, it has not a moment to lose 
in raising the necessary forces. The 
election is over, and with it has gone 
any possible excuse for keeping up the 
wretched fiction as to the pacifying 
effect of Mr. McKinley’s retention in 
office. Gen. MacArthur confesses, and 
the progress of events has shown, the 
hollowness of that preélection pretence. 
There is not a single report from Ma- 
nila to indicate that the need for every 
man of the 70,000 now in the field has 
diminished. If Congress does not act 
promptly, the 35,000 volunteers in the 
islands must be brought home, in com- 
rliance with law, long before their re- 
liefs can take their places. Moreover, if 
100,000 men are voted by January 1, 
the physical difficulties of raising new 
regular regiments and enlarging the 
vld ones, and of transporting them to 
the Philippines, render it not at all prob- 
ehle that a proper reorganization can 
be effected within the six months al- 
lotted. 

The situation demands of Mr. McKin- 
ley and the Republican leaders prompt 
agreement upon some plan of action. 
With the opening of Congress only five 
days away, we face the astonishing fact 
that there is no consensus even as to 
the exact size of the proposed standing 
army. Senator Hanna says that the 
bill “will call for from 55,000 to 75,000 
men.” Gen. Miles, who is almost as 
devoted to his ratio of one soldier to 
every thousand inhabitants as Bryan to 
16 to 1, is certain that 76,000 or possi- 
Lly 85,000 men will suffice; while his 
rival, Gen. Corbin, declares plumply for 
106,000 men. Representative Hull, 
Chairman of the House Military Com- 
mittee, is reported to favor a perma- 
nent organization of 50,000 men, to be 
increased in the discretion of the Pres- 
ident to 100,000 men if necessary. Sen- 
ator Elkins favors an extension of the 
present law for two years. Secretary 
Root, it is understood, will make up his 
mind when he has finished killing ducks 
and alligators in Cuba. The Army and 
Navy Journal is out boldly for consid- 
erably more than 100,000 men, perhaps 
150,000. In view of the fact that some 
of the regular regiments now in the 
Philippines are pretty well exhausted 
by nearly two and one-half years of 
tropical service, and that in any event 
large relief forces must be provided, 
we believe that the Journal has come 
nearer to the true needs of the McKin- 
ley policy than any of the other author- 
ities. It certainly has taken issue 
squarely with Senator Hanna, who de- 
clared on November 10, “I think it will 
not be necessary to spend much more 
money or send many more men to the 
islands. Now that Bryan has been bur- 
ied, the insurrection is likely to evapo 
rate.” 

In this diversity of opinion is appar- 
ent the same vacillation in army mat- 
ters which has marked the handling of 





the military situation for the last two 
years. Take the case of the existing 
volunteer regiments alone. Authorized 
in March, 1899, the Administration, 
willingly misled by Gen. Otis, was un- 
able to recognize their necessity until 
July of that year, with the result that 
the last regiment did not reach Manila 
until February, 1900. During the re- 
cent campaign the public was informed 
that the withdrawal of these same vol- 
unteers was to begin on November 1. 
The next date set was November 15; 
December 1 next suited the War De- 
partment, which then changed its mind 
in favor of January 1. Now Gen. Cor- 
bin simply affirms in his latest utter- 
ance that it is the intention of the War 
Department to bring all the volunteers 
home and discharge them before July 1, 
no exacter date being given. There is 
little comfort in this for the relatives 
of the soldiers concerned, and still less 
if they remember that the first volun- 
teers in the Philippines, the regiments 
of Western States, were kept there 
months after they were entitled to mus- 
ter-out. 

How Gen. Corbin proposes to get the 
volunteers back in time, and how he in- 
tends to replace them, if authorized, the 
public is not informed. Is it to be by 
shipping to the firing line men so un- 
familiar with their rifles as to be unable 
to load and sight properly, as was done 
before, according to Gen. Wheeler? In the 
face of a strong enemy this would sim- 
ply be to court disaster. Lord Wolseley 
declared that the English militia army 
corps assembled at Aldershot as a re- 
serve force was not fit for active service 
after six months’ drill, although many 
of the men were by no means novices in 
arms. Is the United States to send more 
undrilled and undisciplined troops to 
swell the sick list in the Philippines? 
This was done a year ago, it is true, but 
even this task is by no means so easy 
now. The volunteer regiments were or- 
ganized by drawing nearly all the of- 
ficers and all the men from civil life. 
To recruit only five new regular in- 
fantry regiments means that five lieu- 
tenant-colonels, ten majors, thirty-five 
captains, 105 first lieutenants, and 175 
second lieutenants now scattered about 
in the United States, Cuba, Alaska, Por- 
to Rico, China, and the Philippines, 
must be collected, examined, and pro- 
moted, and given the work of organiza- 
tion in this country. No one not fa- 
wiliar with present conditions in the 
army can estimate the seriousness of 
this undertaking and its paralyzing ef- 
fect upon the regiments in the field, al- 
ready half stripped of officers for va- 
rious causes, let alone the effect of the 
disorganization certain to result from 
a similar increase in the cavalry and 
artillery branches. 

From the way the matter is discussed 
one might think that the new army 
would spring from the ground on the 
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passage of the law for its creation. Re- 
cruiting, clothing, arming, drilling, dis- 
ciplining, officering, transporting—all 
these questions are ignored as if they 
were but the task of a day. It would by 
no means be surprising if Senator El- 
kins’s compromise should prove to be the 
only practical measure. Whatever action 
Congress finally takes, it should in any 
case refuse to adopt the plan of fixing a 
minimum, and giving the President the 
right to call out more men until a maxi- 
mum figure is reached. It has no shad- 
ow of right to abdicate its Constitu- 
tional duty to “raise and support ar- 
mies,” still less to evade the responsi- 
bility by shifting it on the President, 
which means on the men who stand be- 
hind him. We do not believe that 
the people, as a whole, favor a large 
standing army, but whether they do or 
not, their approval will best be won by 
straightforward and open methods 
and not by misleading subterfuges. 
Everybody knows, too, that the true 
way to get out of this army difficulty is 
the path of honor as well. A declara- 
tion to the Filipinos similar to our Con- 
gressional promise to the Cubans would 
solve every problem, and enable the 
United States army to return to its 
peace footing at once. 


VHE CASE OF THE ICE COMPANY. 
The public has heard with languid 
interest that the American Ice Com- 
pany has obtained a decision in its fa- 
vor from the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. Calm observers never 
anticipated very important results from 
the half-political, half-journalistic tHiti- 
gation which was begun last May Nev- 
ertheless, the present decision must be 
regarded as the most important episode 
in this litigation, and it throws light 
on the future of the anti-monopoly agi- 
tation. It is now more than a dozen 
years since the anti-monopoly issue be- 
came politically available. In 1884 Gov. 
’attison of Pennsylvania announced 
that he had discovered the existence of 
a corrupt agreement between the com- 
ponies engaged in carrying anthracite 
coal, and that he had determined to 
exert the whole power of the State to 
break it up. This he proceeded to do 
by beginning a suit against the coal 
companies, the foundation for which 
was laid by calling the officers of these 
companies as witnesses. As we pointed 
out at the time, that must be a weak 
case for the plaintiff in which he relies 
on the defendant for his evidence, and 
this particular prosecution—Goy. Pat- 
tison having meanwhile failed of re- 
election—collapsed ignominiously. 

The New York Anti-Monopoly Stat- 
ute, under which the proceedings 
against the American Ice Company 
have been brought, was framed in ac- 
cordance with the theory which proved 
impracticable in Pennsylvania. 


So far 
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as making monopolies illegal is con- 
cerned, there is nothing new in this 
statute. They have been illegal at com- 
mon law from time immemorial, and 
those who establish them have been 
punishable. The only important fea- 
ture of the statute consisted in the at- 
tempt to establish the existence of 
criminal conspiracies by the testimony 
of the individual conspirators. The 
maxim Nemo seipsum prodere tenea- 
tur stood in the way of this purpose, 
but it was considered that it might be 
evaded. By providing that a particular 
person might be compelled to testify to 
his participation in a criminal con- 
spiracy, on condition that his testimony 
should not be used against him, the 
framers of the statute thought that 
they could secure the conviction of the 
other conspirators. Prosecuting attor- 
neys have often obtained the testimony 
of accomplices in order to secure the 
punishment of the chief offenders in a 
crime, but this is perhaps the first at- 
tempt in our modern jurisprudence to 
obtain such testimony by compulsory 
process. The estimate which lawyers 
put on such devices is indicated by the 
decision now rendered. 

It is true that the decision apparently 
relates chiefly to questions of practice, 
the particular issue being whether ap- 
peals lay from certain orders. Justice 
Kellogg, however, took occasion to use 
the following language: 

“Liberal construction of the feature of this 
law which authorizes an ex-parte inguisi- 
tion into the affairs of this private corpora 
tion, or into the private affairs of an indi- 
vidual, does not authorize or justify the 
granting of an order to aid the doing of this 
for the purpose of gratifying public curios- 
ity, or the furnishing of food for scandal, 
or for affecting the stock market, or for 
furnishing aid to a criminal prosecution. 
If the order is to be granted at all, it 
must be in cases only where the necessity 
is apparent from what is disclosed in the pe- 
tition or application.” 

It was conceded by this Justice that 
the existence of a monopoly was estab- 
lished, that it was created by a crimi- 
nal agreement, and that the substantial 
provisions of the law were wholesome. 
But, he observed, the agreement bad 
been consummated, and it was too late 
to enjoin it. The Court could not be per- 
mitted to fix the price at which ice should 
be sold, nor could it confiscate the prop- 
erty of the ice company and distribute 
it. The petitioner claimed that an ac- 
tion should be brought to annul the cer- 
tificate of the Ice Company. But the 
statute provides no such penalty. It 
would follow that the testimony of wit- 
nesses and the inspection of books were 
not necessary for the prosecution of such 
an action as the statute authorized. These 
expressions of opinion certainly indicate 
that the proceeding against the Ice Com- 
pany is not likely to be aided by any 
strained decisions. 

As to the main point, the disposition 
made of it is not without a humorous 
aspect. It seems that there has been an 
excess of zeal on the part of the foes 
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of monopoly, and that in the multitude 
of statutes there has been folly. Con- 
gress has acted in the matter, and made 
penal the acts which the New York 
statute has also condemned. Now the 
New York statute exempts the witness 
from prosecution by the authorities of 
New York, but it does not, nor could it, 
protect him against the United States 


laws, or those of the other States of the 
Union. If the contract of the Ice Com- 
pany is obnoxious to our statute, Jus 
tice Kellogg says: 

“It comes equally within the condemnation 
of the Federal statute. If the contract be 
vicious, the parties thereto are criminally 
liable, both under our State law and under 
the Federal law. To require these witnesses 
to swear to any facts which would establish 
the making of the contract alleged in the 
petition, or connect them with its making 
or execution, would, therefore, be an in 
fringement upon the rights assured to them 
by the Constitution. The sole basis of the 
proposed action of the Attorney-General 
is the alleged illegality of the contract; the 
fact of its illegality is the sole fact to be 
proven in the action. The witness sought 
to be examined is the President of the cor 
poration, presumptively a party to the mak- 
ing, and engaged with the corporation and 
in its behalf in executing the contract claim- 
ed to be criminal. I can conceive of no 
possible inquiry material to the contro- 
versy which would not call for an answer 
which would tend to convict the witness of 
a crime under the Federal statute.’ 


Probably this farcical prosecution 
will not be carried before the Court of 
Appeals, but should it reach that tribu- 
nal there is little reason to suppose that 
Justice Kellogg’s point will not be sus 
tained. 


NEW PLAYS IN LONDON 
LONDON, November, 1900 


A literary correspondence, with vague 


politely veiled hints of plagiarism, held 
over one new play; an old scandal revived 
by the authorship of a second; the first 
appearance of a young poet as successful 
dramatist on a popular stage, have made 
the autumn theatrical season in London 
unusually brisk, if not noisy. The supply 
of personal paragraphs, dear to the public, 
especially to the Sunday-paper-reading pub- 
lic, has been enormously increased. I have 
rarely seen the theatres so crowded. The 
critics have been flattering themselves on 
the intellectual advance of the drama Al 
together, there seems, for the moment, a 
brilliant inter!ude in the prevailing despon- 
dency over modern dramatic conditions. 

I confess I do my theatre-going spas 
modically. I am not a professional critic, 
and do not have to sit out every play pro 
duced, good, bad, or indifferent. But my 
interest in the theatre is genuine, and my 
hope of finding this interest rewarded 
curiously youthful, so that all the recent 
eloquent talk of “advance,” and “intellect,” 
and “powerful work” sent me to see for 
myself just in what the great progress 
consisted. Conscientiously, I have made the 
rounds of the principal theatres. And what 
have I found? I put out of count the 
various farces, the musical comedies and 
extravaganzas, the undisguised melodrama, 
the revivals of a past success like “Pa 
tience,”’ or of a classical drama like ‘The 
School for Scandal." These things we have 


always with us in London. 


I am now sim- 
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ply considering the several new plays of 
more or less literary as well as dramatic 
pretension. These are, first of all, the 
poetic tragedy “Herod,” by Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, and the four social tragedies or 
“problem plays,” as the critics, in memory 
of Ibsen, are pleased to call them. Two 
are by literary men, with whom the drama 
has hitherto been a secondary medium of 
expression: “The Wedding Guest,’’ by Mr. 
Barrie, and ‘“‘Mr. and Mrs. Daventry,’’ by 
Mr. Frank Harris, who, rumor says—and 
I have not the positive knowledge to deny 
or confirm it—is but partly responsible as 
author. And two are by men whose entire 
work has been for the stage—‘‘A Debt of 
Honour,” by Mr. Sydney Grundy, and ‘Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence,’ by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones. 

“Herod,” ef course, stands on a plane 
apart from the others. It is in verse; it has 
to do not with social problems, but with 
great primitive passions; it is a stern, he- 
roic tragedy, without a touch of the comedy, 
or gayety, or humor with which Shakspere 
was willing to lighten plays like ‘‘Hamlet’’ 
and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ There is no re- 
lief in the action, or in the lines, from 
first to last. Herod, who, to satisfy his large 
ambitions, sacrifices everything, hesitates 
not at murder, risks the love of his Queen, 
Mariamne, for whom his passion is less only 
than his ambitions, finds, at the moment of 
his supreme triumph, that not the highest 
honors Caesar heaps upon him can pay for 
the loss of that love which was their price. 
Aristobulus, the Queen’s brother, the last of 
the Maccabees, is murdered in the first act, 
the Queen’s death closes the second, and 
Herod, struck with catalepsy in the horror 
and overwhelming frenzy of his despair, as 
he stands by the embalmed body of Ma- 
riamne, is the scene upon which the cur- 
tain finally falls. Now, when it is remem- 
bered that this unrelieved gloom finds ex- 
pression in verse, to which we have become 
unaccustomed on the stage, submitting to 
Shakspere’s only as a matter of duty, it can 
be understood how daring is Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree's experiment in bringing out ‘‘Herod’”’ 
at Her Majesty’s. He has been compliment- 
ed on every side for his daring, for his en- 
deavor to ‘“‘elevate’’ the drama. No other 
manager in London, it is said, would have 
ventured so far, however common such ven- 
tures are in Paris; and the good that must 
result is shown in the fact that Mr. Alex- 
ander is preparing definitely for the produc- 
tion next season of “Paolo and Francesca,” 
by the same author, which he had in MS. 
long before Mr. Tree accepted “‘Herod.”’ All 
this may be true. But it seems as likely 
that ‘‘Herod” appealed to Mr. Tree for the 
very same reason that made him see his 
opportunity in the spectacular melodrama 
of “The Three Musketeers.” ‘Herod,’ fine 
dramatic poem or not, gives him the same 
chance for the ingenious and picturesque 
“‘make-up” which is his strong point as an 
actor; and also for a somewhat chastened 
version of the spectacle that owes its popu- 
larity to Drury Lane pantomime. The re- 
sult is the appearance of Mr. Tree looking 
delightfully like an old Assyrian gentle- 
man from the British Museum sculptures, 
and a spectacle provided with all the ap- 
propriate dances and marches and tableaux. 
It only remains, did the dramatist’s plot 
allow, for the introduction of real horses 
(the crowning achievement of “The Three 
Musketeers’ and ‘‘King John’’) to be out- 





done by the more poignant realism of Salo- 
mé actually (by the aid of the conjurer’s 
mirrors) cutting off the head of John the 
Baptist before the very eyes of the au- 
dience. 

But the play? I have not waited to read 
it. I prefer to judge it entirely as a play. 
However it may read, on the stage it suffers 
from weak construction. It drags abomi- 
nably at times. Some of the characters but 
succeed in parading the fact that they are 
not needed; like Salomé, who, not permitted 
that stroke of realism, with her “hows” 
and “whys” serves only as a superfluous 
interrogation-point. On the other hand, 
there are scenes that would doubtless hold 
and fill you with their power and passion, 
could you follow them in the book; there 
are lines you are sure would prove musical 
and rhythmical in print. But on the stage 
the passion rings hollow, the power is gone, 
the music is lost in the mouths of the per- 
formers. Miss Maud Jeffries, the Mariamne, 
brings with her disturbing reminiscences of 
“The Sign of the Cross.” You may ad- 
mire Mr. Tree’s stage business; you may 
give him credit for the pains he has tak- 
en; but there is not one real thrill from 
beginning to end, not one instant when you 
are carried out of yourself, not one when 
you forget the players. The misfortune is 
that the drama depends upon the human 
puppets who are its interpreters. It is not 
plays that are wanting in England, but men 
and women who have been trained as ac- 
tors, who know how to use their voices to 
enunciate, to recite; who have mastered 
the elementary rules of the art of acting. 
Mr. Phillips is to be congratulated. His 
tragedy, with all its drawbacks, is a not- 
able achievement, but I cannot see that Mr. 
Tree’s staging of it is any more promising 
for the future of the English theatre than 
his production of “Trilby’” or “Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

With the four other plays, we are in a 
very different atmosphere. In the jargon of 
to-day, each brings us face to face with a 
social problem—or is supposed to. In 
three it is the question of the lover’s or 
husband’s purity that is at fault and leads 
to disaster; in the fourth it is the woman’s; 
and the question is threshed out in every- 
day prose. One of the “little ironies’ of 
the stage is that Ibsen, who is seldom ac- 
cepted himself, has made this sort of prob- 
lem and the philosophical discussion of it, 
in such contrast to the headlong passion of 
old-fashioned plays like the ‘‘Dame aux 
Camélias,’’ popular in the English theatre. 
There is no use to enter into detail as to 
the four separate plots. The motive is vir- 
tually the same, but the treatment varies, 
and it is the treatment that counts. 

In Mr. Barrie’s “Wedding Guest,’’ at the 
Garrick, many of his admirers have seen 
him, like a giant, grappling with the gravest 
problems of sex. But, for the life of me, I 
can see in it nothing but Mr. Barrie grap- 
pling successfully with the emotions of the 
pit and gallery. It is played by an average 
caste-—-Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Brandon Thom- 
as, Miss Dorothea Baird, Mr. Brandon Van- 
brugh—with no actor-manager or manager- 
ess to overshadow the rest. But it is as 
chockfull of tawdry sentiment as it can hold. 
The revelation of the husband’s sin—with 
him a sin of the past—comes the day after 
the wedding, but could never have come 
at all if a perfectly impossible incident were 
pot accepted at the outset, namely, the pres- 











ence of the cast-off mistress at the wedding. 
Mr. Barrie dares not trust to the dramatic 
interest of the situation, as Ibsen would 
have done; he must drag in a dummy 
baby, whose bathos sets pit and stalls to 
sniffing; he must give the poor mistress the 
benefit of a quite unnecessary mad scene; 
he must retard the action throughout with 
touches of weak comedy and broad farce; 
he must captivate the audience with the 
well-tried jests they love. In the end he 
can devise no more suggestive solution than 
to send the bride to ask counsel of her 
father, and then, at a word from an aunt— 
who had given up her lover for a similar 
cause before marriage and lived unhappy 
ever since—to order the carriage “home’”’ 
for her husband and herself, and thus leave 
the problem just where it was at the end of 
the second act, Nora’s banging of the front 
door was more effective, both dramatically 
and morally. 

At the St. James’s, in Mr. Grundy’s play, 
“A Debt of Honor,’ the revelation also 
comes after marriage, though not till a long- 
er interval has passed. Here the situation 
is saved by a decent tribute to “society”; 
husband and wife will keep up appearances 
before the world—a highly sensible conclu- 
sion; and their wisdom is proved by a whol- 
ly inconsequent and irritating epilogue, 
which leaves them, at the last, clasped in 
each other’s arms. But, at the St. James’s, 
problems and solutions cannot be taken very 
much to heart. The old “cup-and-saucer” 
play,’’ the old ‘“‘clockwork play,’’ Mr. Alex- 
ander, as actor-manager, has replaced with 
what might be called the ‘‘cigar-and-eve- 
ning-dress play.’’ The main thing is for the 
actor to show that he knows how to appear 
at home in a dress coat, that he can manage 
his after-dinner cup of coffee with commend- 
able ease, and that he can smoke as if to the 
manner born. But I do not think a more subtle 
method could save a play which, for all the 
discovery in it of an ethical purpose, is as 
machine-made, and not half so well put to- 
gether, as one of Sardou’s. Nor has Mr. 
Alexander’s popularity and the fact that this 
is the drama about which floated rumors 
and accusations of plagiarism, been able to 
secure for it a long run. Its last nights are 
announced just as Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, in 
the suburbs, are producing the play by Mrs, 
Clifford to which it is said to bear such a 
curious resemblance. 

At Wyndham’s Theatre, by way of change, 
the unpleasant past falls to the woman, 
Though the construction is more ingenious 
than in “A Debt of Honor,” you still seem 
to hear the machinery creak, You are con- 
scious that the love affair, to which you 
calunot be anything but indifferent, that the 
virtuously active indignation of Mrs. Dane's 
neighbors, which is absolutely unconvincing, 
are merely the cruder aids by which Mr. 
Jones works up to the one great situation— 
for, like Mr. Pinero’s “Gay Lord Quex,” it 
is a play of one scene—the conviction of the 
wonan’s guilt just as she has been proved 
innocent. As for the problem, there is none, 
though there is plenty of the moralizing now 
in vogue to convince you to the contrary. 
But you have, in this case, what the other 
theatres are so chary of giving—a little 
good acting. Mr. Wyndham is one of the 
very few actors on the English stage, and tf 
he is absurdly wasted in the part, he does 
something more than wear his evening 
clothes with distinction, something more 
than strut about in an irreproachable 
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“make-up.’’ Miss Lena Ashwell, who bears 
the burden of the past, has genuine emo- 
tion at her command, and, between them, 
they make the most of their one opportunity, 
the one relief to four long acts of skilful 
commonplace, Fortunately, the English au- 
dience is faithful to its traditions, and, 
having for years known Mr. Wyndham in 
comedy or farce, it now roars conscientious- 
ly whenever he opens his mouth, except when 
the tragedy is too obvious to be missed by 
the dullest, so that “Mrs. Dane’s Defence’”’ 
is perhaps the most conspicuous success of a 
very successful season. 

The fourth of these plays, ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Daventry,” presented at the Royalty by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, is no better than the rest; 
from a strictly technical standpoint, it is 
rather worse. The whole of the first act 
could be cut and the action lose nothing. 
Comic servants are lugged in for no reason 
whatever, apparently, but to emphasize the 
cynicism of the author and his estimate 
of his own work. Epigrams are sprinkled 
so thickly through all the conversation that 
you are tempted to believe in the reports as 
to the real authorship. Old, well-worn con- 
ventions and situations are revived, even to 
an incriminating screen in the second act. 
And yet, while you cannot but wonder if 
the author is not laughing in his sleeve all 
the time, and trying to see how far he can 
impose on his audience, while the only good 
acting is in parts where it is least needed— 
that is, in the scenes with the objectionable 
comic servants—the play is amusing, which 
the three others are not. It entertains. It 
makes you laugh. Its cynicism is too frank 
to become tragic for a moment; and if its 
characters are never more than puppets, cer- 
tainly the things they say and do have the 
savor of reality. The husband’s sin here 
is an episode of the immediate present, and 
drives the wife into her lover’s arms. But 
when the lover, careful of her honor, seeks 
to dissuade her, it is not with the cheap 
cant that would pass itself off as ethical 
truth, but with the common-sense reminder 
of the unpleasant social position to which 
such a step would lead. When the husband 
offers to take her back, his argument is 
that people will forget all about it, or, if they 
don’t, they will crowd to her house any- 
way, if only she feeds them well; he knows 
them, and they always do—as true as it isa 
brutal reflection on much of English so- 
ciety. Sordid, you will say, and so it is, 
revoltingly sordid. But it has the grace of 
honesty. It makes no pretence of being 
what it is not. And, to me, it seems far 
more wholesome than the veneer of morality 
with which the dramatic author nowadays 
feels bound to cover his neat little comedy 
or melodrama, that it may be applauded by 
the critics as the “problem” play which, 
for the present, is most in favor with them. 

But it would be unfair to suggest that 
the dramatists alone are responsible for the 
hopeless mediocrity of the English theatre. 
The poorest play interpreted with in- 
telligence—I say nothing of genius— 
may become interesting and amusing, 
even delightful. In the English thea- 
tre, however, intelligence among actors 
and actresses is at a discount, and the fin- 
est play runs the risk of ruin. This is why 
I, personally, do not expect much from the 
Stage Society, which has succeeded the In- 
dependent Theatre, and other crusades in the 
cause of dramatic art. Plays there are. 
The last performance of this society had 








on its playbill names as distinguished as 
Thomas Hardy, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
William Ernest Henley. But the grim tra- 
gedy of Mr. Hardy’s “Three Wayfarers” 
flickered and went out in the feeble attempt 
of the hard-working, well-meaning com- 
pany got together for the occasion; all the 
light gayety and much of the fantastic swag- 
ger of ‘“‘Macaire’’—‘‘a melodramatic farce,”’ 


Henley and Stevenson describe it—disap- 
peared. I have seen a finer, a more sympa- 
thetic Macaire in Martinetti, a pantomi- 


mist of true genius, who, however, restricts 
himself to the music hall. The beauty and 
wit of the lines were occasionally felt across 
the footlights, but the spirit of the farce 
had gone—the spirit that makes such state- 
ly fooling in Stevenson’s ‘New Arabian 
Nights,’ that fills the world with romance 
in Henley’s poems. I could have wished its 
first performance in any theatre could have 
been postponed until there were actors in 
England to do it justice. When that day 
comes, however, I doubt if many of the 
present generation will be here to see it. 
N. N. 


THE WIFE OF LOUIS XV.—II. 
PARIS, November 8, 1900. 


The Gazette de France (No. 37 of 1725) has 
left us copious details of the ceremony of 
the marriage of Louis XV., which took place 
in the chapel at Fontainebleau. The Queen 
had a crown of diamonds; her waist was 
covered with diamonds; her mantle was of 
purple velvet with embroidered lilies; it 
was very long, and was carried by the 
Duchess de Bourbon, the Princesses of Conti 
and Charolais. The Cardinal de Rohan, who 
celebrated the marriage, wrote the next day 
to the happy father: “I have just seen the 
King and Queen. I can assure your Majesty 
that the King is already very fond of the 
Queen.’”’ The affection which Louis XV. 
really felt and showed for his wife turned 
the tide of the Court; those who had criti- 
cised the marriage most bitterly had to 
change their language. Songs were made 
and sung in the streets in honor of the young 
Queen, in whom 


‘ la sagesse 
S'offre avec toute la finesse 
Des Grfices qui suivent Cypris.’’ 

Madame de Prie made herself the shadow 
of the Queen. “‘The Queen,” says Barbier, 
“is not free to speak or to write; the 
Marchioness enters her room at any moment 
to see what she is about, and has the talent 
to amuse the Queen by her wit and to 
please her by her hypocritical ingenuity.’ 

The castle of Chambord was selected for 
the residence of King Stanislas; he found it 
“an agreeable solitude,’’ but complained that 
everything there was excessively dear. Sev- 
eral of his followers fell ill, and he him- 
self contracted a fever. Louls XV. then 
offered him the castle of Ménars, which has 
magnificent terraces on the Loire. Stanislas 
was in constant communication with his 
daughter, but he did not learn from her 
how short her honeymoon was. M. Gau- 
thier-Villars’s work ends with the quarrel 
between M. le Duc and Cardinal Fleury, the 
preceptor of the King, with the exile of M. 
le Duc, and with the birth of a Dauphin, 
which filled the court with joy, as Marie 
Leszezynska had first had four girls, in 
rapid succession. The Dauphin was born on 
the 4th of September, 1729. 

The time was coming when the virtuous 
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Queen, who had become a mother for the 
fifth time, was to be completely neglected 
by Louis XV. The first mistress of the King 
was a lady of the Queen's household, 
Madame de Mailly. Long would be the list of 
those who in turn were distinguished by the 
King, who surrounded himself with the most 
profligate men and women of the Court-— 
Madame de Toulouse, Mademoiselle de Nesle, 
who was the sister of Madame de Mailly 
“This tall woman,” says Michelet, “just ont 
of the convent, full of gayety, enlivened the 


dulness of Versailles with her playfulness, 
her wit, which spared nobody. She aston- 
ished the King by laughing at him He 
could not live without her. He had her at 
his suppers with her sister at the petiis 
cabinets. Mademoiselle de Nesle had itnflu- 
ence enough to turn Louis XV. in favor of 
Frederick of Prussia against Maria Theresa. 
She was the scandal of the Court, took the 
side of the Protestant alliance, was the de- 
clared enemy of Austria. She died almost 
suddenly of a fever, and it was thought by 


many that she had been poisoned. The 
Queen had no _ political influence—her 
father constantly warned her against the 


danger of interfering with politics; but the 
fact could not be concealed that she was in 
favor of Maria Theresa and the Austrian al- 
liance. 

After Mademoiselle de Nesle, came the 
reign of a new favorite, Mademoiselle Pois- 
son, of low origin, who became famous un- 
der the name of Madame de Pompadour. She 


belongs to history, as her influence was 
boundless for a time. The Pompadour was 
accepted by the Queen, but never by the 


King’s sisters; Marie Leszczynska had be- 
come resigned to the infidelity of her hus- 
band. The Pompadour was a real prime 
minister. She was very intelligent, a cor- 
respondent of Voltaire, and a patron of art 
and literature. She amused the King with 
theatrical representations; but the life she 
led in order to distract him was so fati- 
guing that her health gave way. The King’s 
mode of living had become deplorable. 
Madame de Pompadour was obliged to shut 
her eyes on his actions; she could not hin- 
der him from having nocturnal orgies with a 
few chosen friends. We will throw a veil 
over the legend of the ‘“‘Parec aux Cerfs’’ at 
Versailles, and return to Marie Leszczynska. 

Much more interesting than M. Gauthier- 
Villars’s volume on the marriage is an article 
which recently appeared on the _ corre- 
spondence of Marie Leszczynska with her 
father Stanislas, of which M. Pierre Boy4é 
is preparing the complete publication. It 
is now preserved in the national archives. 
The mutual affection of the father and 
daughter is quite touching. Stanislas had 
obtained from the great Powers the life sov- 
ereignty of Lorraine and of Barrois. Prac- 
tically he did not exercise this sovereignty, 
and, by a secret treaty signed at Meudon, 
he abandoned the administration of the 
duchies to France. He lived from 1737 to 
1766 in complete idleness, adorning perpet- 
ually his numerous houses, trying to imitate 
Marly and Versailles, entertaining many for- 
eigners,chiefly Poles, opening his little court 
to the philosophers, the writers. In the 
midst of his feasts, he never forgot his 
daughter Marie. He was proud of her; her 
portrait was in all his chAteaux, as well as 
the portrait of the Dauphin, his grandson. 
“Do you know,” he writes to her, ‘“‘of what 
I am never tired? When I feel out of sorts, 
I place myself before your beautiful portrait, 
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which you gave me, and then I think only 
of this dear object. I converse with it, and 
it seems to me that you hear all that I say 
to this dear portrait.’”” She did hear it all, 
for her father was to her what she was to 
him. She remembered, in all the pomp of 
Versailles, the days at Wissembourg; she 
remembered what her father had been to 
her; he was a favorite subject in her con- 
versation with the group who formed her 
intimate circle, President Hénault, Madame 
de Villars, Nangis, Moncrif, the Duchess de 
Luynes. She liked to work for him, to 
send him little presents; every year she 
sent him an embroidered cushion for his 
feet. She watched the arrival of every gen- 
tleman coming from Lorraine, and was never 
weary of asking questions about Stanislas, 
whom she always called “good Papa’; she 
hardly ever said ‘‘the King, my father.’’ In 
their correspondence father and daughter 
constantly used Polish terms of affection, 
such as were used when she was still a child, 
The Queen, as M. Pierre Boyé says, was 
really ‘“‘bourgeoise dans l’Ame,’”’ the most 
simple, unaffected creature, entering into the 
most minute details about her children’s 
petty maladies. Stanislas, on his side, was a 
real grandfather, and would know all about 
his grandchildren. 

Stanislas went every year regularly to 
Versailles towards the end of the summer, 
and this journey and his stay at Versailles 
near his daughter was the great event of 
the year. He travelled by short stages, re- 
ceiving here and there the hospitality of 
gentlemen who were happy to do honor to 
the father of the Queen. On the road from 
Paris to Versailles he was escorted by the 
juards, and he was received at Versailles 
by some prince of the blood, by the Dauphin 
and the Dauphiness. He was lodged in 1740 
in the five rooms of the Grand Trianon 
which are now called the ‘‘petits apparte- 
ments.”’ Later the Trianon was taken by 
Madame de Pompadour, and Stanislas had 
rooms at the Chateau of Versailles, near 
his daughter. He could not well be ignorant 
how much the King neglected his daughter, 
but Louis XV. was to him a double person- 
age. While deploring the conduct of his 
son-in-law, he continued to render an al- 
most enthusiastic homage to the King of 
France (and we can see at Nancy the proofs 
of this fervent admiration). There was, 
touching the King, a sort of conspiracy of 
silence between the father and the daughter. 
Stanislas remained generally a fortnight, 
sometimes a month with her. As soon as 
he returned to his duchy, he wrote inces- 
santly to her, always in terms of admiration 
and of the deepest affection. She answered 
him with regularity; they conversed at a 
distance on all subjects, sometimes on the 
most trifling topics, often on spiritual mat- 
ters, as they were both very devout. Stan- 
islas, as a true Pole, was an ardent Catho- 
lic; he was very light in his conduct, but 
it did not interfere with his Slav religiosity. 
He had his favorite saints, Stanislas of Cra- 
cow, John Nepomuk. He built a church for 
Notre-Dame de Bon-Secours, and remained 
for hours praying for his beloved daughter 
before the statue of the Virgin. 

At Versailles the Queen spent much time 
with the Récollets; sometimes she went as 
often as three times a day to the Carmelites, 
when she was at Compliégne, her favorite 
residence. On the death of King Augustus, 
Stanislas hoped for a moment to return as 
King to Poland. His daughter did not real- 








ly desire it, and she was quite satisfied 
when Poniatowski was elected at the 
Camp of Wola in 1764. Stanislas was ex- 
tremely strong and enjoyed good health; 
still, the Queen, when he left Versailles, 
feared every year that she might never see 
him again. In 1765 he was eighty-eight years 
old, and almost blind. He was on the 
point of leaving Lunéville to go to see his 
daughter; he went as far as Commercy, but 
the doctors would not allow him to continue 
his journey. The Queen resolved to go her- 
self to Lorraine; she left Compiégne on the 
17th of August, and went to Commercy, 
where she was received with great honor. 
She greatly enjoyed staying with her old 
father, and visited with him all the places 
which he had delighted in adorning. She 
wrote to her friend President Hénault: “I 
can hardly, my dear President, find a mo- 
ment to say a word to you. Papa is very 
well, thank God. I am enchanted to be 
with him. He is more amiable than ever. 
Commercy is delightful.” The separation 
took place on the 10th of September, and 
was very affecting. In the month of De- 
cember the Queen had a great misfortune. 
The Dauphin, her son, who was a model of 
all the virtues, died at the age of thirty- 
six, after a painful operation. Stanislas 
was very much grieved and shocked at this 
news. He had become very feeble, and one 
day, while he was before the fireplace, his 
clothes took fire; he fell, and was injured 
in several places. He tried as much as 
he could to conceal from his daughter the 
gravity of the case, but he slowly declined, 
and died on the 28d of January, 1766. 

The preface which M. Pierre Boyé has 
prepared for the forthcoming correspondence 
of Stanislas and his daughter is far supe- 
rior to M. Gauthier-Villars’s volume. The 
correspondence itself will be an important 
historical document; it will be also a psy- 
chological document, as giving an example 
of the truest and most constant af- 
fection between a father and a daughter, 
both placed in the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 





Correspondence. 





THE ECONOMIC SURPLUS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I read with much interest the review 
of Mr. Hobson’s ‘Economics of Distribution,’ 
which was published in your issue of No- 
vember 8. Your reviewer brought out very 
clearly the general character of the book. 
I am surprised, however, that he should have 
overlooked one very important line of 
thought, especially as.it is a line of thought 
with which he is evidently in sympathy. 
Your reviewer protests that ‘“‘the taking of 
property by taxation is by no means the 
same thing as taking it for public service.” 
He concedes, however, that, if we had a 
perfectly wise government, the economic 
surplus which Mr. Hobson describes might, 
without injustice and without hindrance to 
production, be taken for taxation and used 
for public purposes. Mr, Hobson, however, 
goes so far in one place as to imply a doubt 
in his own mind about the expediency under 
all circumstances of taking the surplus for 
public purposes by taxation. On page 335 
he uses these words: 


“A progressive social economy is by no 








means confined to the difficult, sometimes 
hazardous, and always wasteful processes of 
taxation in order to procure for society 
some of these differential payments which 
are shown not to be necessary inducements 
to their recipients to take part in production. 
More enlightened methods of production, in- 
creased equality of economic opportunities, 
organization of employers or of workers, 
will often succeed in effecting large reduc- 
tions of differential rents.’’ 


To me, one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the book is the suggestion of or- 
ganization, education, and changes in the 
habits of consumption, as means whereby 
without taxation the economic surplus may 
be used for beneficent social purposes. 

Yours very truly, RICHARD T. ELY. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, 
November 17, 1900. 





SPAIN AFTER THE WAR. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Nine years ago I visited Spain, when 
she was celebrating the event which raised 
her to the rank of a first-rate Power, and 
made her the wealthiest country in Europe. 
Last month I gladly seized an excuse 
for repeating the pleasure. I was curious, 
moreover, to see whether the outward as- 
pect of the national life, as appreciable to a 
casual observer, bore evidence of the great 
change which in the interval had passed 
over her, and had so vitally affected her 
status in the world. There does seem to be 
more shipping in her ports and more activ- 
ity in her field, but the force of habit in the 
Spaniard is too strong to be broken even by 
an unsuccessful war. The general opinion 
is, that there are signs of a faint determi- 
nation to retrieve the losses of her colonies 
by throwing a little more vigor into the util- 
ization of her wonderfully rich and varied 
domestic resources. 

So unaltered, however, have the country, 
its people, and their ways, been by the last 
few years’ events, that we may dismiss all 
apprehension of any change taking place, 
for better cr worse, within our own time. 
Hence the intending traveller may go to 
Spain to-day or he may delay his trip till 
a@ more convenient season, happy in the as- 
surance that the scenery and the people, the 
description of which may tempt him thither, 
will still be there in unimpaired attrac- 
tiveness. There will be no risk of the 
old gates of Toledo being torn down to ad- 
mit a trolley car. Go when he will to 
Spain, he may step out of our busy world, 
with its whirl and bustle, into the same 
narrow streets where trod in succession the 
Celtiberian and Roman, Visigoth and Moor, 
Jew and militant, relentless Christian. Even 
the railroad, with its levelling revolutionary 
influence, has been powerless to break the 
spell of the past which enthralls Spain, or 
destroy the courtesy of its people. The 
railroad conductor does not there order you 
to “step lively,’’ but gravely and with cour- 
teous gesture requests the passengers as 
sefiores to “have the goodness to take their 
seats."’ This is, of course, the pleasant side 
of railroad travel in Spain. There is a re- 
verse aspect which is not so attractive, and 
railroad travel there presents enigmas which 
it is not easy to solve. That a people who 
love ease and are so deliberate in their 
transactions, should be content to run all 
but three trains a week, on their main lines, 
at an average speed of ten miles an hour, is 
consistent and explicable; but that all im- 
portant through trains, without sleepers and 
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with an insufficiency of cars, should start in 
the evening, must be due to a belief that the 
railroad is an unmitigated evil, imposed as 
a substitute for purgatory; and that there- 
fore the more we suffer through its horrible 
mismanagement in this world, the less we 
shall have to pay as a penalty for our sins 
in the next. 

War, as I have said, has not broken the 
spell. Spain has passed through a crisis 
which should have shaken her political and 
social system to its foundation, and yet has 
apparently failed to ruffle the surface of 
either. From a world-wide colonial power, 
she has sunk to being an insignificant fac- 
tor among the geographical and political 
states of Europe. The truth is that her 
colonies really yie'ded her no _ national 
strength. The bulk of her people knew Cuba 
only as the graveyard of their sons, who left 
home and disappeared into the unknown, 
never to return. The last, who did return, 
were landed, with their scanty tropical cloth- 
ing, to shift for themselves as best they 
might. Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines were valuable to the civil and military 
officials, and to a smal! group of merchants, 
but the bulk of the people profited nought. 
Now the greed of the money-making classes 
has been in part appeased by the wealth 
of not a few Cubans, who, loyal to the moth- 
er country, have returned to spend their 
money at home. There does not seem to 
be even a shadow of rancor against the 
United States. What bitterness survives is 
vented against Great Britain, and against 
Britain’s Colonial Secretary, for deserting 
Spain in her hour of need, in order to secure 
the good will of the Great Republic. Poor 
Mr. Chamberlain has this sin added to the 
burden of iniquity he is doomed to carry, 
that he, a Colonial Secretary, helped to strip 
Spain of her colonial possessions in a sel- 
fish endeavor to gain the support of the 
United States. Just now Mr. Stead’s un- 
patriotic diatribes and uncomplimentary 
criticisms of the successful statesman (all 
the more uncompromising and unfair be- 
cause he is successful) form a staple and 
stimulating subject of quotation and criti- 
cism by the Spanish press. 

The war created only too good a reason 
for increasing taxation. The readiest means 
of raising the revenue is by reducing the 
interest on the national debt, and raising 
the taxes on the great English and French 
mining companies, whose profits, in these 
days of exalted prices, designate them as 
fit subjects for depletion. Every imagin- 
able mode of diverting their dividends into 
the national Treasury has been resorted to. 
The taxation of one of the largest corpora- 
tions, which, nevertheless, has been able to 
divide a modest amount among its bond and 
shareholders, amounts this year to about 
$800,000. War is an expensive luxury even 
when successful; but blessed is the country 
which, when on the losing side, can retrieve 
its losses out of its neighbor’s pockets. The 
thinly disguised object of the Congreso 
Hispano-Americano, which is about to meet, 
is to discuss methods of boycotting Anglo- 
American goods by encouraging trade be- 
tween Spain and her revolted colonies. D. 

Lonpon, November 12, 1900. 


Notes. 


Mr. Herbert Friedenwald has undertaken, 
on behalf of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 








mission of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, to edit for publication (nominally by 
that Association, really by the Government) 
the papers of Chief-Justice Salmon P. Chase. 
For this purpose he has already the loan of 
the largest body of Chase papers extant, 
from the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
He desires to procure as many Chase letters 
and papers in private hands as possible, for 
copying with speedy return; or exact copies 
in default of the originals being lent. Mr. 
Friedenwald may be addressed at No. 1300 
Locust Street, Philadelphia (Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania). 

Mrs. Freiligrath-Kroeker is engaged on 
a memoir of her late father, Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, and the loan of any 
letters of his for copying. Her work will 
treat especially of the patriot poet’s long 
stay in England, and will embody much un- 
published correspondence with English and 
American friends, Lord Lytton, Lord Hough- 
ton, Longfellow, etc. Her address is Cedar 
Lodge, Honor Oak Road, Forest Hill, Lon- 
don, S. E. 

Leslie Stephen's long-awaited ‘The Eng- 
lish Utilitarians’ is set down for publication 
next month by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

M. F. Mansfield, No. 14 West Twenty-sec- 
ond Street, will shortly publish the first vol- 
ume of ‘Stevensoniana,’ a miscellany of frag- 
mentary pieces, portraits, facsimiles. etc. 

Besides Sir Lewis Morris's ‘Harvest Tide: 
A Book of Verses,’ T. Y. Crowell & Co. will 
shortly publish Canon Barrett's ‘The Jew in 
London,’ ‘Religion in Literature and Re- 
ligion in Life,’ by Stopford A. Brooke, and 
‘The Religious Spirit in the Poets,’ by Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. 

‘Stage Lyrics,’ announced by R. H. 
sell, will consist of excerpts from the comic 
operas of Harry B. Smith. It will be il- 
lustrated by Archie Gunn, Ray Brown, and 
E. W. Kemble. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have near 
ly ready ‘The Last Years of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ by Mrs. E. W. Latimer. 

The first four volumes of the ‘Library of 
Standard Literature,’ which the Putnams 
publish in coéperation with the Methuens 
of London, give a favorable impression of 
the series. In their green cloth covers the 
books are of modest appearance, but clear- 
ly and handsomely printed, and agreeably 
light in the hand. The editorial handling 
of the texts varies considerably in plan. 
The ‘Divine Comedy’ (the Italian text) ap- 
pears, for instance, without introduction or 
notes—save a summary list of various read- 
ings—but the name of Mr. Paget Toynbee on 
the title-page is a sufficient guarantee of the 
accuracy of the text. In spite of paper im- 
perfectly opaque and the lack of an index, it 
is the most convenient edition, so far, of 
English make. ‘The Memoirs of Edward 
Gibbon’ and ‘The Early Poems of Tennyson,’ 
in the charge, respectively, of Dr. George 
Birkbeck Hill and of Mr. Churton Collins, 
are marvels of elaborate editing. The ap- 
pendix of the ‘Gibbon’ particularly contains 
such a mass of entertaining anecdote and 
illustration of eighteenth-century matters as 
only Dr. Hill could have afforded. We ob- 
serve that he disbelleves the consecrated an- 
ecdote of Mme. Genlis: “Help Mr. Gibbon 
up,”’ being the order given by Mme. de Crou- 
saz, when a corpulent habit and gout had 
made it Impossible for the great historian to 
rise from an unsuccessful proposal of mar- 
riage made on bended knee. Mr. G. C. Crump 
edits ‘The History of the Life of Thomag 


desires 


Rus- 








Ellwood,’ with the restitution of passages 
omitted in the fourth and all subsequent 
editions. While the new series is chiefly 
contrived for the scholarly reader, it will 
meet the tastes of al! who love good litera- 
ture and good bookmaking. 

Thanks to T. Y. Crowell & Co., one may 
now have a uniform edition of Tolstoi's 
writings in twelve fairly good-looking vol- 
umes, inclusive of ‘The Resurrection.’ It 
bas been generally supervised by Mr. Na- 
than Haskell Dole, who has profited by 
the occasion to revise his translation of 
‘Anna Karénina’ and rid it of the interpola- 
tion of Russian expletives, etc., which had 
a very irritating effect on the reader, and 
to restore some omitted parts. Miss Hap- 
good, too, has revised her three volumes 
of ‘Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth,’ ‘Sebas 
topol,’ and ‘Life.’ It would, we think, have 
been a proper course to print the transla 
tor’s name on each title-page, but this has 
not been done. ‘My Religion’ is here given in 
a new version direct the 
‘War and three volumes 
Scattered up and down is a very interest- 


from Russian 


Peace’ makes 


ing series of portraits of Tolstoi at vary- 
ing ages; and there are some other illus 
trations. The work must be purchased en 
tire. 


Much refreshment can be imparted to a 
book thirty years old, like James T. Fields’s 
‘Yesterdays with Authors’ (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), by supplying it with illustrations 
which might well have into the 
original scheme. Portraits naturally pre- 
dominate, and of these some are rare. The 
American group of authors is rather out- 
weighed by the British, which goes as 
far back as Pope. The facsimiles of manu- 
scripts are fresh and possess no little in- 
terest. What a strange collocation is this 
in a letter from Washington Allston, dated 
Cambridge Port, Mass., April 19, 1844 ee 
an: sorry that I am unable to inform you 
whether any part of the ghost you 
{Mr. Fields] refer to in your letter, was 
ever in print before it appeared in Cole 
ridge’s Table Talk. I related it 
I had it from Mr. S. F. B. Morse, now 
President of the New York National Acad 
emy of Design, when he was my pupil in 
London.”’ Dickens’s autograph 
(March 19, 1868) of his making ‘a jug of 
Punch (in the bedroom pitcher)”’ at Utica, 
N. Y., has a familiar sound. 

The ‘Second Book" of the 
Mayflower Descendants in the State of New 
York repeats the list, with revision, of pas 
scngers by that vessel, the “Compact,’’ the 
Society's Constitution; and gives the lat- 
est list of members in two arrangements 
alphabetical and by 
Several views of Pilgrim 
adorn the which 
bound with much elegance. 


entered 


story 


to C. as 


account 


Society of 


Mayflower ancestor. 


haunts abroad 


volume, is printed and 

We may note here the speedy appearance 
of a fourth edition of Dr. Byington’s ‘The 
Puritan in England and New England’ (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.). Its chief dis- 
tinction from its predecessors is an addi 
tionel chapter, on Witchcraft in New Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Will H. Low appears to be responsible 
for all the “sundry decorations’ of Dodd, 
Mead & Co.'s edition of “As You Like It 
We like least the abundance of rubricated 
borders and bands which hedge in the text, 
aud most the seven illustrations proper, iu 
Mr. Low's caréful end grac.ful manoer aid 
firm draughtsmanship in 


landscape and 
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figures. The book is prettily bound, and its 
bid for popularity will not be despised. 

The tasteful use of red is very well exem- 
plified in the Dent-Dutton edition of Bacon's 
‘Essays,’ being confined to chapter titles and 
tailpieces and to initial letters. The print 
is legible and handsome, and the binding in 
white and gold. There is an introduction by 
Oliphant Smeaton. 

The Life Publishing Company has perform- 
ed a pious service in compiling the monthly 
political cartoons of the late F. G. Attwood 
frum: January, 1887, to November, 1899, in- 
clusive (‘Attwood’s Pictures: An Artist’s 
History of the Last Ten Years of the 19th 
Century’). This is a deserved monument to 
a humorist more akin to Richard Doyle than 
to any forerunner, and with as much con- 
science in not making sport of his own con- 
victions. His moral elevation was remark- 
able, and his résumés of foreign and domes- 
tic events were invariably in the interest 
of purity and justice, and in pursuit of hum- 
bug and wrongdoing. Whether he depicts, 
a la Muybridge, John Sherman striving to 
assume a popular attitude, or Cleveland’s 
Sicgfried’s funeral march in November, 1888, 
he holds up a high civic standard. As he pro- 
ceceds, the small scale in which he excelled 
aud which he could make fairly decorative, 
seemed to fetter him, and he struck out more 
boldly, as in ‘““Hanna’s patent reversible Mc- 
Kinley’ (padlock on lips to all inquiry about 
gold or silver predilection); effective, surely, 
but less masterly than the smaller “Mc- 
Kinley [a real interpretation] and the beef 
scandal.”’ For pure mirthfulness nothing is 
better than the vignette of Queen Victoria 
and Uncle Sam facing each other with ban- 
daged heads (‘La Grippe’’), or “Poor Old 
Mississippi full again’; and the best of the 
recurring June Commencement satires {is 
Alma Mater turning out a fresh batch of un- 
derdone gingerbread men. Among the larger 
designs, striking is the lion’s head in pain 
among South African kopjes, ‘‘the first act’ 
of the Boer war. Exceptional skill in por- 
traiture enhances the permanent worth of 
these cartoons as historical evidence. 

Not so indispensable for pleasure or in- 
struction is the same firm’s ‘Fore! Life's 
Book for Golfers,’ in which Mr. Gibson, Mr. 
Lilbert, Mr. Blashfie:d, and other artists 
show the society side of the game in ways 
quite familiar. Love and inexpertness of 
piay are the leading motives for designs 
which often are connected with the theme of 
golf only by the legend. Some prose and 
verse help to fill out this album for a day. 

‘Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy’ (R. H. Russell) 
is now among the recognized sources of 
amusement and political education in this 
country, and it is to the credit of Mr. Dunne 
that he is never vulgar and does not pan- 
der to what is low or base in politics. One 
would like to think his humor as operative for 
conviction as it is universally enjoyable, 
but, in this respect, he and Mr. Attwood 
alike have perhaps done little more than 
resist the decline in tone for which all our 
latter-day forces make. Mr. Dooley’s 
themes in the present volume are as varied 
as the Servant-Girl Problem, the Future of 
China, the Paris Exposition, the Boer Mis- 
sion, Alcohol as Food, the American Stage, 
etc., etc. Mr. Opper furnishes a majority 


of the illustrations. 

When a popular book gives twenty-eight 
of its 326 pages to a painstaking and double- 
columned index, the heart of the reviewer 
rejoices and his gall subsides. Any index 








covers a multitude of sins, and a good in- 
dex is above rubies. But there are few 
sins which need covering in Mr. John Ged- 
die’s ‘Romantic Edinburgh’ (London: Sands 
& Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), and 
it can be safely commended to all who 
would renew their memories of how gray 
mist and east wind, gritty paving-stenes 
and sharp cobbles, can be glorified, or, at 
least, forgotten, in the presence of history 
and legend. Mr. Geddie handles his old, 
unhappy, far-off things and his nearer tradi- 
tions and gossip skilfully and discreetly. 
The accumulation of fact—more or less so— 
on every page is tremendous, but nowhere 
overwhelming; the book is readable to an 
eminent degree. It is not a guide for use on 
the street, but for quiet suggestion and 
reminiscence before and after. Its details 
we need not criticise; a kindly proscription 
protects the local antiquary and, still more, 
the local cicerone. The only drop of the 
amari aliquid is on the illustrations; all the 
forty-five are from photographs of the most 
photographic, and by process-reproduction 
of the worst. 

One happy consequence of the Dreyfus af- 
fair was the prompting it gave to M. Salo- 
mon Reinach to translate Mr. Henry C. Lea’s 
standard ‘History of the Inquisition in the 
Middle Ages.’ He began the task, he says, 
with the author’s assent (conditioned on his 
maintaining our countryman’s impartial 
tone), in June, 1899, and already he pro- 
duces the first volume (Paris: Société Nou- 
velle de Librairie et d’Edition). It has the 
advantage of Mr. Lea’s corrections upon 
the original text, and is remarkable among 
translations for the intellectual and linguistic 
ability of the translator. Mr. Lea is certain- 
ly fortunate in this. M. Paul Fredericq, too, 
supplies a brief bibliography of the subject. 
So M. Reinach’s “duty to perform for the 
French public’ in a tragic time has made a 
good beginning. We remark that the Eng- 
lish pagination is regularly indicated in 
the margin, and 561 pages of the American 
edition are represented by 631 of the French 
duodecimo. 

In these columns, in March, 1899, we ex- 
pressed our high appreciation of the re- 
markable devotion to the cause of local 
history shown by Dr. Samuel A. Green, Li- 
brarian of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, in his many and excellent publications 
relating to his native town, Groton, in that 
State. Of the more than 3,000 octavo pages 
which he had published on this subject as 
there noted, 214 were in a volume on ‘Groton 
during the French and Indian Wars.’ He 
has now added a volume of 343 pages, entitled 
‘Groton during the Revolution.’ This volume 
is mainly occupied with documents such as 
muster-rolls, commissary’s receipts, extracts 
from town records, etc., but has large addi- 
tions of historical items gathered from va- 
rious sources, and an appendix containing 
notes on the later military history of the 
town, coming down even to the present 
year, to note the death, as a soldier in the 
Philippines, of a Groton-born boy. We can 
but renew our tribute to Dr. Green’s de- 
votion to his town, indefatigable industry, 
and skill as an editor; all his volumes are 
thoroughly indexed, and the typography is 
of the best. This new work is not published, 
but copies may be obtained of George EB. 
Littlefield, No, 67 Cornhill, Boston, 

The ‘Manual of Medicine: Vol. I., General 
Diseases,’ edited by Dr. W. H. Allchin 
(Macmillan), is a good book of its kind. It 
gives a large amount of information in a 








small form, and it carries out its aim, “to 
present such a picture of the several mala- 
dies ac will conform to the appearances de- 
tected at the bedside, and enable the ob- 
server rationally to administer such treat- 
ment as our art affords.’’ It recognizes the 
modern theory of infective diseases, and tells 
much about bacteria which would not have 
been found, even a few years ago, in such & 
book. Small as it is, this volume alone is 
written by no less than twenty-two contribu- 
tors, all of them Englishmen. It is to a 
certain degree a misfortune that, for the 
sake of completeness, like every comprehen- 
sive book, it goes over ground (to be sure, 
very well) which has been gone over by 
every other systematic work on medicine, so 
that the part which somebody else has not 
already said does not make up the bulk of 
the book. Perhaps authors find that books 
do not receive sufficient recognition which 
contain only new matter, referring to older 
books for truths already recognized. The 
typography and paper are excellent. No 
printer’s errors have been observed by us. 
The small size of the book makes it easy 
to hold and to consult. 

A truly meritorious little volume comes to 
us from Hoepli, Milan, ‘Raccolte e Racco- 
g:itori di Autografi in Italia.’ The compiler, 
Carlo Vanbianchi, is himself an autograph 
coliector, and has performed the service of 
recording (as far as was practicable) the 
contents of public and private collections in 
Italy. His work falls into three parts: geo- 
graphical, by places; the first attempt at a 
bibliography of collecting; addresses of col- 
lectors and dealers. An appendix gives such 
addresses outside of the peninsula, while 
one index gathers up the names of the 
writers mentioned and another the names of 
places and collectors. The boon to the stu- 
dent, too, is not slight. To adorn the vol- 
ume and to increase its value, Sig. Van- 
bianchi has introduced a large number of 
facsimiles of the autographs of distinguish- 
ed personages in all walks, with their por- 
traits. Manzoni, Leopardi, Azeglio, Ugo 
Foscolo, Cesare Canti, Giusti, occur in the 
Italian group; the Italian composers are also 
well represented, along with Carlo Alberto, 
Victor Emanuel, etc., etc. America cuts a 
poor figure in the lists; not a single Presi- 
deut of the United States is mentioned ia 
the index, but Franklin is there. So is Ed- 
ward Everett, in a collection with “G. Ban- 
neroft’’ (sie for Bancroft), ““H. M. Culloc” 
(Hugh McCullough?). The ‘James de Witt- 
Clirton” in the same series, whoever he may 
be, is indexed under J, But such blemishes 
are inevitable. 

The attention accorded by scholars of late 
years to the history of Renaissance criti- 
cism has done much to explain the rather 
obscure origins of modern classicism. A 
thorough study of early Italian criticism has 
become a necessary propzdeutic to the treat- 
ment of the later developments of classicism 
in France, and such a work as Ebnet’s labo- 
rious treatise on the dramatic unities in 
Italy has tended to confirm in detail—what 
had been generally known for some time— 
how much the French and English play- 
wrights and dramatic theorists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were in- 
debted to their Italian predecessors. We 
are therefore prepared to welcome the re- 
cent contributions of Dr. Karl Voassler of 
Heidelberg to this important fleld of re- 
search. His ‘Poetische Theorien in der 
Italienischen Friihrenaissance’ (Berlin: Fel- 
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ber) is devoted to the period of Dante and 
Petrarch and to the critical activity of the 
first humanists, and traces the theory of 
poetry from a purely theological conception 
to the oratorical, and finally the rhetorical, 
conception of Lionardo Bruni and Battista 


Guarino. The same author’s briefer essay, 
‘Pietro Aretino’s Kiinstlerisches Bekenntnis,’ 
reprinted from the Neue Heidelberger Jahr- 
biicher, is a compact and trenchant account 
of one of the most interesting figures of the 
sixteenth century, whose eccentric but im- 
portant work in this particular field has 
never before been carefully studied. Since 
the death of Gaspary, Dr. Vossler is among 
the most industrious and brilliant of the 
younger German scholars who have devoted 
themselves to the study of Italian literature, 
and it is interesting to note that the liter- 
ary criticism of the Italian Renaissance, the 
importance of which was first pointed out in 
America, is at last receiving proper attention 
in Germany. 

To the forthcoming January number of the 
American Historical Review Prof. Edward G. 
Bourne of Yale contributes an article on 
“The Legend of Marcus Whitman,” in which 
he performs a critical dissection of that 
much-trumpeted story. 

Mrs. Marion Mulhall, wife of the well- 
known Irish statistician, writes to us in 
reference to his article in the July North 
American Review touching the impending 
census. He opposed as much too large the 
estimate of 77,500,000 of total population of 
the United States and took his stand on 76,- 
200,000—only 95,000 below the official returns. 

The Rev. W. C. Winslow gives notice of 
the distribution of valuable papyri by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund as follows: To the 
University of Pennsylvania, 29 papyri; Yale, 
16; Columbia, 16; Johns Hopkins, 16; Har- 
vard 16; the Harvard Semitic Museum, 3; 
Princeton, 13; Hamilton College, 5; Vassar 
College, 4. This is the initial instalment. 
These papyri are all numbered and described 
in the annual volume of the Fund, sent to 
all subscribers. 


—The first part of the great ‘Thesaurus 
Lingue Latin,’ which has been in prepara- 
tion for so many years, will soon be in the 
hands of subscribers. The ‘Thesaurus’ is 
to be published by Teubner, in Leipzig, un- 
der the auspices of the academies of Berlin, 
Géttingen, Leipzig, Munich, and Vienna. 
The prospectus (a copy of which we have 
received from Messrs Lemcke & Buechner, 
New York) indicates that the whole work 
will be completed in twelve volumes, with- 
in fifteen years. Each volume will consist 
of about 125 quarto sheets, to be issued in 
parts, of which six or seven will appear 
annually at the price of about $1.82 apiece. 
The yearly cost to a subscriber will there- 
fore be in the neighborhood of twelve dollars. 
Intending purchasers will find it to their 
advantage to subscribe early, since it is 
announced that as soon as a volume is com- 
pleted its price will be raised by 20 per 
cent. A sample sheet accompanying the 
prospectus shows that the page will be print- 
ed in double columns of 84 lines each, num- 
bered to facilitate reference. The treatment 
of the word animosus, which happens to oc- 
cur in the sample, is fully analyzed in the 
prospectus, in order to show the method 
which will be followed throughout. The 
nature of the preparations made, and the 
preliminary work done for this enormous 
undertaking, are so well known to Latin 


scholars that we need not speak of them 


here. It may be enough to say that the 
sample pages show that expectations will 
not be disappointed, and that at last we 
shall have something which will supply 
the true history of Latin words, their forms, 
and their usage at the different periods— 
something which will banish once for all 
any excuse for that looseness of statement, 
and that misleading dependence upon one’s 
‘general feeling,”” which have been so often 
the bane even of the most learned works. 


—Only in one particular is there room for 
regret. It seems certain that, like so many 
other important reference-books which have 
issued from the German press, this will 
prove very trying to American and English 
readers from its sacrifice 
of form to material in the lack of proper 
typographical devices to help the eye of the 
consulter. In particular, the “‘space”’ is 
entirely unsatisfactory as a method of dis- 
tinguishing between the subgroups under 
each principal paragraph. Without the key 
provided in the prospectus, nobody would 
ever imagine, until he had toiled through 
the whole paragraph (‘‘unleaded,” solid, 
all in the same size of type except for the 
small capitals which evade rather than 
attract the eye), that any such_ sub- 
groups were intended under animosus I. as 
these which we find in the key. 
A simple perpendicular line, or the usual 
sign for a section (§), would have taken up 
no more than the all but 
and would have made the subgroup 


almost complete 


and 


explained 


room invisible 
“space,” 
obvious at once. Is it too late for the adop- 
tion of some such device in subsequent parts 
even though much of the first 
already in type? Surely not; and for this 
and for one or two easily made changes in 
the plan subscribers have a right to call. 
,As a whole, however, the mischief is past 
remedy, and the five great German 
utterly neglecting to profit 

excellent models in dictionary-printing of- 


volume is 


acad- 
emies, by the 
fered by this country and by England, have 
made themselves responsible for a work that 
in its typography is deserving of nothing but 
reprobation. 


—Henning’s translation of ‘The Thousand 
and One Nights,’ in Reclam’s 
Bibliothek,’”’ is making rapid progress, and 
promises, when finished, to be one of the 
most complete collections of the stories that 
have been gathered, at one time and an- 
other, within the framework of the 
Saga-Book. Twenty-two ‘“Doppel-Biind- 
chen” have appeared, seventeen of which 
are devoted to rendering the ‘Nights’ pro- 
per, according to the second Bulaq edition. 
The remaining five are Nachtrdge, and have 
already covered much of the ground in Bur- 
ton’s volumes. First are 
given the variant stories from the Breslau 
text, with the omissions of that of Ins bin 


“Universal- 


great 


supp!emental 


Qays and his daughter, and of the two 
Kings, which is practical'y a repetition of 
the framework story. Next, the stories 


which appear in Galland’s translation, but 
are not in the Bulaq text, Aladdin (there 
are many Ala-ad-Dins, but only one Alad- 
din) from Zotenberg’s text, Zayn al-Asnam 
from Miss Groff's, and the rest from Bur- 
ton’s English rendering of a Hindustani ren- 
dering of an English rendering of Gal- 
land’s French rendering of—whatever it 
may have It would have been weil if 
Henning had warned his readers that Gal- 
land bad had no part in the stories of 
Zayn al-Asnam and Khudadad, which were 


been. 





slipped in by his publisher without his 








knowledge. This is worth mention, for 
Henning is otherwise most scrupulous In 
stating his sources and their history. The 
last of the volumes so far published con- 
tains the stories translated by Burton from 
MS. 1723 of the Parts Library, begin- 
ning with that of the Sage Hayaqar, 
has finished his mighty deeds by 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ to the 
the Old Testament, and, 
Prof. Rendel Harris, to the account 
suicide of Judas in the These 
Henning translates from Burton. The pur- 
pose of this edition seems to be to exhaust 
all accessible material that has ever been 
connected with the ‘Nights.. We may, 
therefore, apparently, look for a rendering 
of the Wortley-Montagu text through Bur- 
ton, the Gotha MS. from Well, the variant 
stories in the Calcutta edition of the first 
two hundred Nights, etc. The text of 
course, slightly expurgated, but the stories 
are not modified. There are very few notes, 
and the verses are rendered in prose after 
Lane’s fashion. This last element handi 
caps the translation seriously as literature; 


who 
linking 
Apocrypha of 
if we may trust 
of the 


tospels 


is, 


but as a combination of completeness, trust- 
worthiness, and cheapness it stands alone. 
Each of the twenty-two little volumes costs 
only forty pfennigs. 


—M. Rostand’s new play of “L’Aiglon” 
has met with better fortune in translation 
than “Cyrano.”” It is true that the entirely 
modern character of the Napoleonic drama 
offered fewer difficulties or peculiarities of 
diction than its forerunner, the vocabulary 
of which is, in its preciosity, as rigidly con- 
fined to a period as that of “Love's Labor's 
Lost.” But, while admitting that Mr. Louis 
N. Parker’s task was relatively light in the 
matter of deciding on the equivalences of 
words or phrases, we are glad to note that, 
in the selection of a translator, the publish- 
er (New York: R. H. Russell) was guided 
by considerations of fitness and scholar- 
ship. Not that the English version, with 
its often bald and stiff blank verse, con- 
veys in any striking passage the impres- 
sion of ease and finish which M. Rostand 
suggests through his rare of the 
French Alexandrines; a poet alone can prop- 
erly translate such poetry. Thus, when the 
young Duke cries out in a rage to his im- 
perial grandfather: 


mastery 


‘Car mol, je suis Wagram vivant qui se proméne!”’ 


Mme. Bernhardt’s of 
manner and utterance fairly makes her hear- 
ers shudder and gasp at the splendid auda- 
city of the line. Miss Maude Adams has no 
such opportunity in: 


Sarah magnificence 


“No! you can only bate me; for I am 

Wagram personified before your eyes!" 
The veritable explanation of this lies in 
the fact that “‘L’Aiglon” is, both in theme 
and in treatment, essentially sensational, 
oratorical, declamatory—in all these re- 
spects perfectly adapted to the manner of 
the eminent actress for whom it was writ- 
ten; but, for this very reason, we ven- 
ture to doubt whether any English version 
could ever become the suitable vehicle for 
interpreting it to a foreign public. 


—‘A Century of American Diplomacy,’ by 
John W. Foster (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), is a brief review of the foreign re- 
lations of the United States from 1776 to 
1876. In a volume of some 600 pages, Mr. 
Foster, whose diplomatic experience has 
been considerable, gives a history of Amer!t- 
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can diplomacy which will be found useful 
and generally accurate. An exception must 
be made in the case of the author’s treat- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine, which he in- 
sists ‘declares affirmatively” that ‘‘any in- 
teroceanic canal across the isthmus of Cen- 
tral America must be free from the control 
of European Powers.” This is the Hayes- 
Blaine doctrine that any canal across the 
Isthmus will be ‘“‘a part of the coast line of 
the United States”; but as long as the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty is not actually abrogat- 
ed, the doctrine of the exclusive right of the 
United States in any cana] that may be built 
can hardly be said to be established, and, 
even assuming that it were, how can it be 
part of the Monroe Doctrine when the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty itself was made in full 
view of the latter? Whatever opinion may be 
held on the canal question, it seems to us 
to confuse matters terribly to suppose that 
our recent claims are derived from the 
doctrine promulgated by Monroe in 1823. 
Mr. Foster’s reply to this would be, prob- 
ably, that the Monroe Doctrine is merely a 
local application of the right of ‘‘self-de- 
fence,” and that our right to the exclusive 
use of the canal comes from the same 
source (p. 477); but this only still further 
obscures the whole subject. Of course, as 
long as nobody contradicts us, we can 
define the Monree Doctrine to mean what 
we like. The difficulty will come when some 
Power quarrels with us over it. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Foster’s chapter about it does not do 
much to clear up the haze. The book grew 
out of a series of lectures delivered in the 
Schoo] of Diplomacy of the Columbian Uni- 
versity. 


—The audience which will be attracted by 
Frank G. Carpenter’s ‘South America, So- 
cial, Industrial, and Political’ (Akron, 0.: 
The Saalfield Publishing Company), will not 
go without its reward. Mr. Carpenter is 
an accomplished globe-trotter and an inde- 
fatigable note-taker. He has collected a 
vast amount of information concerning the 
social customs and industrial efforts of the 
South Americans. He indulges in little 
moralizing and less philosophizing, stating 
what he saw and experienced in blunt Eng- 
lish, quite destitute of literary finish and 
also lacking in systematic arrangement. 
But one who will peruse the 625 pages of 
this book will obtain a very correct notion 
of the ways of living in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The errors and misconceptions are 
astonishingly few, considering the author's 
deficiency in linguistic equipment for such 
a journey. It is mainly where he writes of 
things which he has not himself seen that 
he makes mistakes. It is misleading to say 
that one can sail up the Amazon almost to 
Quito, and it is an exposure of ignorance 
to aesert that vast areas of South America 
remain unexplored. The perpetuation of the 
old error concerning the feasibility of es- 
tablishing open navigation from the Orinoco 
to the Rio Negro is unfortunate. It is time 
that this impracticable conception of Hum- 
boldt, which had a slender basis in the ac- 
cidental inosculation of these river systems 
on the elevated plateau where they take 
their rise, should cease to excite mankind, 
The author’s attempt to present a review 
of political conditions is not justified in 
the performance. His ignorance of Latin- 
American politics is nearly absolute. That 
these nations possess any sort of ideals, 
or that the conditions present to view at 





the moment represent the last term in a 
series of changes following logically from 
antecedent circumstances, does not seem 
to have occurred to him. That a book pre- 
tending to discuss politics in part could 
deal with the chief peoples of South America 
without once mentioning Bolfvar, San Mar- 
tin, and the other founders of the republics, 
proves how feebly the author had grasped 
the problem before him. But the work is 
interesting as a recital of isolated facts, 
and the profusion of process illustrations 
gives almost a panorama of South American 
life. 


—The great volume of literature to which 
the Dreyfus affair has given birth will soon 
have been buried, but the Muse of history is 
now beginning to assert her rights, and to 
claim the dismal drama as her own. It will 
be a matter of no slight consequence to the 
French people how she deals with this ex- 
traordinary episode. The recently published 
twentieth volume of ‘Meyer’s Konversations- 
Lexikon’ (Supplement for 1899-1900) contains 
a detailed review of the whole Dreyfus case, 
It will not be pleasant reading to the dwell- 
ers beyond the Vosges, if such there be who 
would avail themselves of this excellent sup- 
plement to all cyclopedias. They will have 
to swallow “the horrible fate of the inno- 
cently condemned Captain,’ and statements 
like these: “The report of the police [on 
the occasion of the trial by the military 
tribunal of Paris in 1894], favorable to Drey- 
fus, was suppressed”; Lieut. Picquart, when 
he “expressed his opinion that Esterhazy and 
not Dreyfus was the guilty party, was at 
once, November 16, 1896, relegated to 
Tunis’; “the General Staff sought at first 
to stave off an investigation directed 
against their protégé Esterhazy by giving 
him warning, and inducing him to address 
three communications to President Faure, 
in which he made threats, in case of a suit 
against him, of foreign complications, espe- 
cially with the German Emperor’; even a 
man like Freycinet “spread this nonsense”’ 
of a Dreyfus syndicate. In terms like these 
is the whole melancholy record put forward 
in the columns of a people’s cyclopedia. 


PICTURE-BOOKS. 


Fifty Masterpieces of Anthony Van Dyck, in 
Photogravure, Selected from the Pictures 
Exhibited at Antwerp in 1899. Described 
and Historically Explained, with a Sketch 
of the Life of the Artist, by Max Rooses. 
Edited under the Protection of the Com- 
mittee of the Exhibition. Translated by 
Fanny Knowles. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 1900. 

Representative Painters of the XIXth Cen- 
tury. By Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. d’Anvers). 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.; 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1899, 

Exposition Universelle, 1900. The Chefs- 
dauvre. By Victor Champier, André 
Saglio, and William Walton. Philadel- 
phia: George Barrie & Son. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1900; Illustrating 
the Hundred and Thirty-second Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. Being the Royal 
Academy Supplement of the Magazine of 
Art. Cassell & Co. 

National Worthies; Being a Selection from 
the National Portrait Gallery. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1899. 








Fairy Tales and Stories. By Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, with [Illustrations by 
Hans Tegner and Introduction by Edmund 
Gosse. Translated from the Danish by 
H. L. Brekstad. The Century Co. 1900. 


Rubdiyét of Omar Khayydm, the Astrono- 
mer-Poet of Persia. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Verse by Edward FitzGerald. With 
Drawings by Florence Lundborg. New 
York: William Doxey. 


Characters of Romance. By William Nichol- 
son. R. H. Russell. 1900. 


Picture-books used to be mainly for 
children; now they are mainly for grown- 
ups. Of the eight publications on our list 
only one makes its appeal, even nominally, 
to the child, and of that one we are not quite 
sure. Picture-books are books in which the 
pictures are, for any reason, more important 
than the text, and in this list we have then 
of three kinds—first, the book in which the 
text is a mere vehicle for or explanation 
of the picture; second, the book in which 
a classic text, no matter how important in 
itself, is republished only because it is new- 
ly illustrated; and, last, the book with no 
text at all, the frank picture-book, which 
makes no effort to be anything else. 

Of the first class M. Max Rooses’s ‘Van 
Dyck’ is easily the most important, from the 
superiority of the pictures and the more 
serious and dignified nature of the text. 
Though Van Dyck was not a painter of 
the very first rank, he stands very high in 
the second, a master of real importance in 
the history of art; and though these fifty 
pictures are not all of them among his 
masterpieces, yet many of them are very 
fine, and many are the more interesting in 
that they are comparatively unknown. The 
photogravure reproductions are generally ad- 
mirable, and the collection gives as good an 
idea of the scope and quality of Van Dyck’s 
art as is possible in black and white. M. 
Rooses is an enthusiast, and sees qualities 
in his hero that are likely to remain in- 
visible to the rest of the world, even find- 
ing religious fervor in the pompous and cold- 
bleoded exercises of Flemish academicism. 
It is safe to say that, for the most of us, 
Van Dyck’s altarpieces will continue to seem 
pale reflections of Rubens, and that the paint- 
er of elegant and gentlemanly, if not over- 
strongly characterized, portraits will re- 
main the real Van Dyck. The descriptions 
and historical notes are useful. The trans- 
lator has not succeeded in being idiomatic 
as well as faithful, and the text has an odd 
air of having been written in English by an 
educated foreigner. The worst thing about 
the book is the binding, which is in shock- 
ing taste, and so conspicuous as to shout at 
one from any well-regulated book-shelf. 

In the selection of one picture each from 
a number of painters it is difficult to steer 
successfully between the trite and the un- 
representative, and the editor of ‘Represen- 
tative Painters of the Nineteenth Century’ 
has not always managed to do so. Mostof the 
pictures here given are hackneyed from con- 
stant reproduction, while the few that are 
not seem hardly to represent adequately 
their authors, while Turner’s ‘Crossing the 
Brook” is at once both trite and unrepre- 
sentative. The half-tone plates are, gener- 
ally speaking, better than the half-dozen 
photogravures, which are, as is so commonly 
the case, rather black and violent in model- 
ling. The text is perhaps sufficient for its 
purpose, if something perfunctory. 

There have been some really great masters 
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in the nineteenth century, and fifty selected 
pictures must contain much that is fine. 
When we come to the production of France 
during ten years, as in the first five parts of 
the ‘Chefs-d’wuvre of the Exposition Uni- 
verselle,’ or to the production of England 
in one year, as in the ‘Royal Academy Pic- 
tures,’ the average is distinctly lowered. It 
is quite possible, of course, that these pic- 
tures have been badly selected—quite prob- 
able that they have been selected for other 
than purely artistic reasons—but it ts cu- 
rious how the note of art seems lacking. In 
the ‘Chefs-d’ceuvre’ there is plenty of good 
drawing, trained ability, clever technique, 
and, though the technical standard is lower 
in England, even in the ‘Royal Academy’ 
there is much work that is very well done, 
but one finds little that seems greatly to 
justify its having been done at all. Great 
art is always stimulating, for it shows us 
that such a thing is possible if difficult, but 
the average of current production is of the 
depressing kind that sets one wondering 
whether art is, after all, worth endeavoring 
for or worth encouraging. If this is all that 
clever and highly educated men can do, why 
bother with the thing any more? Almost 
the only things in the ‘Chefs-d'cuvre’ that 
really interestare the experiments in colored 
sculpture, while in the ‘Royal Academy Pic- 
tures’ there is an almost solitary whiff of 
style in Sargent’s admirable portrait of the 
Earl of Dalhousie, which revives one’s faith 
in the existence and the desirability of ar. 

Not art but history is the interest ap- 
pealed to by the selection of pictures from 
the National Portrait Gallery, for very few 
of them should we care about for other 
reasons than that of our interest in the 
sitter. The reproduction is only tolerable, 
and not always that, and the text is a 
brief biographical dictionary. The binding 
is unusually sumptuous for a book of the 
kind, and in excellent taste. 


Hans Tegner’s illustrations to Andersen's 
Fairy Tales are distinctly disappointing. 
To have Andersen illustrated by one of the 
foremost artists among his own country- 
men seems to promise a completeness of 
sympathy in the illustrator, as well as a 
wealth of local color; and when it is ad- 
vertised that the original drawings, after 
being exhibited in various cities of this 
country, are to be finally preserved in the 
Museum of Copenhagen, one expects to find 
a perfectly adequate interpretation of the 
Tales, fit for official recognition and like 
to become a classic. Alas! Tegner is not, any 
more than many of our own artists, above 
illustrating a story without reading it. 
There is some advantage in his nationality 
for the setting of the scene, and there is 
some merit, though nothing wonderful, in 
the drawings as such, but there is also a 
frequent lack of sympathy. It is well to 
carry out in the drawings Andersen's fan- 
tastic mixture of fairy-land and modern 
Denmark, but the whole joke of that king- 
dom of Turkey where ‘everybody wears 
dressing-gown and slippers’ is lost when 
the king of that country is represented in 
ermine and his courtiers in swallow-tails 
and epaulets, and there is a frequent dis- 
crepancy between picture and text which 
is like'y to prove especially distressing to 
the childish audience to which the book is 
supposed to be addressed. Children do not 


like to find that a person described as hav- 
ing a long beard has in reality no beard 
at all. 


But, after all, are Andersen's Tales 











a book for children? We have been sur- 
prised them at their mor- 
bidity and sentimentality, at their frequent 
dwelling on the motives of death and of 
sexual love. On the whole, we are inclined 
to suspect that they belong to the cate- 
gory of chi'd-books for grown folk, and cer- 
tainly we the careful 
parent to make discriminating selection of 
such of these Tales as may profitably be 
read to the child. The translation 
excellent, in the main, but surely ‘Daddy 
Dustman” (Ole Lukdéie) “The 
Sandman.”” The dustman and the Sandman 
are rot at all similar in their vocations. 

It cannot be said that Florence Lund- 
borg’s success justifies her audacity in at- 
tempting, after Mr. Vedder, the illustra- 
tion of Omar. Her drawings are after the 


in rereading 


should recommend 


seems 


should be 


manner of Aubrey Beardsley, and, like 
most such imitations, have all the faults 
without a tithe of the talent of their 
original. 


Finally, in Mr. Nicholson's ‘Characters of 
Romance’ we have a book, if book it can 
be called, which has no text at all, being 
a portfolio of loose drawings, sixteen in 
number, of noted characters of fiction— 
for the elder Weller and some of the oth- 
little to do with Mr. 
Nicholson is, as we all know, a very clever 


ers have romance, 
artist, but his latest development can hardly 
be called an advance. 
nothing of the concentration and simplicity 


These sketches have 


of his earlier work, but are wild and scrawl- 
ing and caricatured, reminding one rather 
of Rowlandson and Gillray, with an occa- 
sional touch of Sir John Gilbert or Gustave 
Doré. The best of them are not of his best, 
and the worst are nearly as bad as some of 
the portraits of American political celebri- 
ties which he has recently done for Har- 


per’s Weekly, and which are his lowest 
ebb. 

MORE FICTION. 
Tommy and Grizel. By James M. Barrie. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 
The Soft Side. 
millan Co. 


By Henry James. The Mac- 


Sons of the Morning. By Eden Phillpotts. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Wounds in the Rain. By Stephen Crane. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

On the Wings of Occasion. By Joel Chan- 


dler Harris. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


‘Sentimental Tommy’ made such a name 


for himself four years ago (it would be 
unfair to him to say such a good name) that 
a continuation of his history has been await- 
This 


valid 


ed with interest and conjecture is a 
thing to be 
proof of Tommy’s genius—in a when 
any one may be overtaken by notoriety, but 
when the prize of such lasting fame was 
never harder to win. 


wondered at--a enough 


day 


The agitating question 
to be answered in ‘Tommy and Grizel’ is, 
whether we shall really meet the personage 
of the first volume, or be put off with an- 
other masquerading under his name. It is 
happily answered immediately by. the inter- 
view at 22 Little Owlet Street, Marylebone, 
the wonderful 
of serial fiction, and a “‘pasty-faced boy, six- 


between Pym, manufacturer 
teen years old, of an appearance mysterious- 
ly plain,”’ who made himself known as “‘T. 
Sandys that answered your advertisement,” 
and who perfectly let Pym know that, hav- 
ing engaged an amanuensis, he was obliged, 


” 








however reluctant, to take the desired ar 
ticle into his lodging, also to find room for 
Elspeth, sitting tn the dark, 
outside, on the woolen bag containing their 
joint worldly Here, without 
doubt, is the boy who had disconcerted the 
“Society the Somethink of 
Criminals,” by expressing aloud in prayer 
his opinion of a certain lady patroness 
boy who had only to encounter an obstacle 


to be instantly sure that he 


“my sister," 


possessions 


for Juvenile 


the 
would over 
come it, not by outside assistance, but by 


an uncomprehended 
always 


force in himself t 


hat 
responded to and that 


intimated its 


emergency, 
existence to observers by a 
flash of red light in his eyes 

Mr. Barrie’s achievement in the first 
ume was to make every one feel that he had 
presented, with 


vol 
astonishing lucidity and 
credibility, a temperament (poor Tommy had 
no character) independent of conditions, of 
conventions, of authority; all but absolutely 
competent to control its own destiny. In the 
the self-sufficiency of 
is established 
the 
for Tommy 
tell him that 
most unkind 


second volume the 
temperament 
that 
stand up 
and to his 
often He afraid or 


ashamed to admit that a man who can con 


with a cruelty 


urges Sympathetic reader to 
Mr 


interpretation is 


against Barrie, 


seems 


ceive the very highest ideals of love, duty, 
courage, fidelity, truth, and express these 
ideals in words, so as to make the world 


weep and wonder, must not be censured too 


severely if his conduct does not always 


make for virtue, even if in its practice he 


fall somewhat below the common standards 
of common Yet to justify Tommy at 
all, should be taken boldly 
and defended to the last breath. The qual 
ity of Tommy's imagination being supremely 
Celtic, it perpetually created {mages of mor- 
al beauty impossible for any one to attain, 


men 
this position 


most of all impossible for one whose energy 
was always expending itself tn the concep- 
tion, the thought. And he really tried very 
hard to be as his thought. As a 


brother, he was irreproachable; as a friend, 


as fine 


steadfast and patient; as a lover, ardent 
To aim at 
to fall short is really tragic, yet Mr 
treats the situation on the whole 


and, by making his hero ridiculous in death, 


in inconstancy. perfection and 
Barrie 
lightly, 
seems denude him of 
claim to 
If the that 
should prove a saving grace, that intention 
was properly abandoned. She the 
She held Tommy only 


when she filled a situation 


maliciously to any 
esteem. 
author ever intended Grizel 
is never 
stronger of the two. 


when she coldly 


disdained, or passionately loved; when 
she was bereft of her reason, and he 
saw himself in an attitude of magnifi- 
cent self-sacrifice, setting his face to 
a task that appeared beyond mortal 
achievement. In spite of Mr. Barrie's 
enthusiastic approval of Grizel, she is 


frequently not agreeable and sometimes not 
probable. To believe in her love for Tom- 
my, one must also believe that the passion 
of love thrives on cold disapproval of its 
object, and is nourished chiefly by the de- 
sire to transform a silk purse into a sow’'s 
ear. There are, however, many 
women like Grizel who delight in endeavor, 
caring little for results, and such joy as 
that Tommy could be counted on to supply 
for ever. Considering the length she went, 
his patience with her was quite angelic. 
Though she thought she could teach him 
Low to write, he only smiled and wrote to 


strenuous 
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her taste (consciously execrable), cherishing 
no resentment. 

Though, as a rendering of the artistic tem- 
perament, Mr. Barrie’s tale seems to us 
defective on the tragic or deeper side, it 
also seems, in comparison with former ren- 
derings, to stand alone, unrivalled. Unfor- 
tunately, the opinions on this point best 
worth having are not accessible. It would 
be very interesting to know whether Miirger 
and Thackeray, hobnobbing over ‘Tommy,’ 
would say: ‘‘Here is a franker, freer, alto- 
gether better thing than we ever did,”’ or 
only, “Here is our own old trick, done skil- 
fully enough by a clever fellow, after the 
fashion of his time, which was not the 
fashion of our time.’’ 

One of the most significant incidents nar- 
rated in the history of ‘Tommy’ is his defeat 
in a literary competition, because he spent 
all the allotted time looking for one word. 
To find the word, though too late, gave him 
an inward joy, comprehensible only to those 
appointed by nature to the craft of letters. 
To pursue the word is the born writer’s se- 
rious and absorbing occupation, and to find 
it, though nobody cares a straw, the crown 
of life. No modern writer of English has as- 
pired to the crown so consistently, worked 
for it so fervently, and, we fear, been per- 
mitted to wear it so exclusively for his own 
gratification, as Mr. Henry James. From de- 
votion to the word, it follows unfortunately, 
however inevitably, that a writer loses in- 
terest in the common aspects of life and in 
its broad issues. For plots and situations, 
for downright tragedy and comedy, for the 
discussion of definite problems, a plain and 
vigorous vocabulary always at hand is good 
enough. The insatiable appetite for the 
word, growing by what it feeds on, demands 
more and more for its satisfaction stuff so 
delicate, elusive, subtle that it is all but 
inexpressible. Mr. James’s craving for that 
sort of stuff has reached a point where even 
his most loyal followers acknowledge sadly 
an occasional desire for an interpreter, He 
knows what he means, of course, and has 
said it perfectly, but we have not gone so 
far, we can’t follow him; and that con- 
sciousness of limitation brings about de- 
pression which tempers admiration, and may 
finally undermine a robust faith. The con- 
tents of ‘The Soft Side’ (why The Soft 
Side?) are not tales in any accepted sense, 
neither are they sermons or poems, essays 
or articles; we give it to the author to find 


the properly descriptive word. What we 
get from the volume its a feeling that all the 
value of the matter is in what the author 


makes of it, and that, if one is not happily 
so constituted as to be in sympathy with his 
performance, the state of mind induced 
must be either one of hopeless bewilder- 
ment or of irritation that consigns the au- 
thor and his works to the deepest, darkest 
limbo, 

Besides the pursult of the word, there are 
other influences, influences beyond his shap- 
ing, which have brought Mr. James so tho- 
roughly (magnificently, he would say) to 
throw the public over. Most of us, the com- 
mon run, learn very little from living— 
otherwise the tree of knowledge would more 
conspicuously bear fruit; but a chosen few 
are really unconsciously developed by ex- 
perience. The development runs to extremes, 
here of seriousness and earnestness, there 
of a cynical or genial lightness. Life has 
wafted Mr. James away from storm and 
stress and seated him among the smiling 








philosophers, cheerful gentlemen seeing the 
folly and futility of passion and strife more 
clearly than either their beauty or their 
pain, and regarding the multitude (if re- 
garding it at all) with amused and tolerant 
contempt. 

The scope and variety possible to the 
modern novel appear illimitable in passing 
from the nervous complexity of ‘The Soft 
Side’ to the restful calm with passionate 
depths of ‘Sons of the Morning.’ This is 
for our time a very remarkable book—poeti- 
cal, thoughtful, sincere, showing from the 
first a clear conception of the thing to be 
done, and proceeding with a rather grand 
movement to accomplishment. The author’s 
former work has been freely compared with 
Mr. Hardy’s, and here the comparison holds 
good in a similar feeling for nature and 
a partial, pagan identification of the human 
spirit with a universal nature spirit. Other- 
wise, the authors go far apart, Mr. Phill- 
potts taking the road of faith, hope, and 
sanity. In construction he follows the old- 
fashioned drama, allotting the principal 
parts to the gentry, and providing a second- 
ary plot for their inferiors or servants. The 
two parts are not very closely interwoven, 
so it is possible for those who find Devon- 
shire dialect hard reading to skip most of 
the secondary without losing the thread of 
the chief interest. This interest is cen- 
tred in a situation unusual in fiction and 
perhaps not common in life. Mr. Phillpotts 
asks boldly whether a woman may not love 
two men at once, each so much as to ex- 
clude marriage with either, and, if not, why 
not? The woman who finds herself in this 
attitude (usurping one of the few remaining 
privileges of the other sex) is not a man’s 
ideal, but a very real woman, with a good 
head and a good heart, with impulses swift 
and strong that dispense with reason for 
action, and with a reason that criticises 
conduct, but rarely corrects it. The two 
men who made life a predicament for Honor 
Endicott are strongly contrasted, and so 
clearly characterized that there is no dif- 
ficulty in seeing how happy Honor might 
have been with either charmer if she could 
have permanently got rid of the other. At 
last, indeed, this chance for happiness 
comes, but with it the ghost of a past that 
will not be laid while memory holds a place. 

Mr. Phillpotts’s style in narration and 
description is somewhat ponderous and la- 
bored, but in dialogue his self-conscious- 
ness almost entirely disappears. He does 
not talk for his people; they talk for them- 
selves, each so expressively that an awful 
doubt about which person is speaking never 
presents itself. The conversations be- 
tween Honor and her lovers are as pointed 
and characteristic as those of George Mere- 
dith’s people; and even in the discussions 
of morals and eternal mysteries, both 
Myles Stapledon and Honor’s wise, blind 
uncle stick each to his own point of view, 
preserving an individual manner. Mr. Phill- 
potts also stands well off from his drama, 
so the reader participates in what is going 
on as the audience shares in a play; and as 
critical moments approach, he gets an ex- 
citing sense of adding his personal energy, 
casting in his lot—a sensation which it takes 
a very good play to stimulate. 


It is impossible rigidly to divide fact from 
fiction in Mr. Crane’s ‘Wounds in the Rain,’ 
but, roughly speaking, the events narrated 
are now historical, while the actors are 
mostly the unknown who get into print only 











under fictitious names. The manner in 
which these sketches and memories of the 
Spanish-American war are written, is that 
of a clever and vivacious journalist, tem- 
pered by afterthought and softened by the 
desire to give literary effectiveness to de- 
scriptions of episodes in which the note of 
life is distressing or violent or brutal. The 
volume contains some of the best work that 
Mr. Crane has left behind him. The street- 
boy wit for which he was much admired is 
indeed rarely heard, and his sparkling flip- 
pancies are few; nevertheless, a greater 
gravity when confronting seriousaffairs and 
a more mature outlook largely compensate 
for such losses. During recent years there 
has been so much war, and so much more 
talking and writing about war, that peace- 
ful people are tired and the most bellicose 
should have had enough. It is very good tes- 
timony to the merit of Mr. Crane’s book to 
say that it often gives an exhilarating sen- 
sation of freshness, novelty, much as if one 
had come upon it after a protracted and 
particularly piping time of peace. 

Lest the glory of fresh conquest should 
obliterate the memory of battles long ago, 
Mr. Harris has, perhaps, deemed the mo- 
ment opportune to print “Certain Curious 
Episodes of the Late Civil War.”’ The epi- 
sodes are not very curious, and not at all 
incredible. The narration drags over un- 
important matters and then leaps, leaving 
gaps as if Mr. Harris had forgotten the 
really critical moves in the games of polit- 
ical conspiracy. Capt. McCarthy, the soul 
of Confederate intrigue, and, during several 
agitating years, the imposing head waiter 
of the New York Hotel, appears to have 
been an interesting and resourceful person, 
yet, by his gloomy confidence that Provi- 
dence had decided against the South, rather 
disqualified for work requiring for success 
a hearty belief that God was with him. 
Apart from intrinsic improbability and a 
stumbling start, “The Kidnapping of Presi- 
dent Lincoln” is an excellent tale. The 
President’s remarkable personality is viv- 
idly presented, and all the detail adds to 
the accepted portrait of that “patient, 
kindly man, with the bright smile and sad 
eyes, with melancholy at one elbow and 
mirth at the other.” 


STEDMAN'S AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY. 


An American Anthology, 1787-1899. Selec- 
tions illustrating the Editor’s Critical Re- 
view of American Poetry in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Stedman has completed his quartet of 
volumes, which, taken together, make cer- 
tainly a literary landmark for the beginning 
of the new century. The ‘American An- 
thology’ is a hundred pages thicker than the 
‘Victorian Anthology,’ the difference being 
partly due to the fact that the American 
volume covers a longer time, although most 
of the added period yields little harvest. Its 
arrangement varies in some respects from 
that of its predecessor, while having some 
points in common. We still hold to the 
opinion that there is a slight excess of 
structural arrangement in each of these 
books, and that each would have been 
more agreeable, if not more useful, if made 
more strictly a florilegium and less of an 
illustrated history. But this is a matter 
which Mr. Stedman thoroughly considered, 
and his judgment must be accepted as con- 
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trolling, at least in his own book. Another 
peculiarity, also shared with the ‘Victorian 
Anthology,’ is one which we can hardly rank 
above the grade of a whim, that. namely, of 
often withholding the date of women’s birth- 
days, presumably on the theory that they 
prefer this omission. This was mentioned, it 
will be remembered, in one of his earlier 
books, namely, his ‘American Poets’ (p. xv.), 
but it now extends even to cases where the 
birthday has already been recorded in other 
works of reference. Is it not rather below 
the dignity of history that the candid in- 
quirer should sometimes be able to learn 
from the ‘American Anthology’ only that a 
certain lady was born “about 184—,” and 
then should ascertain without difficulty from 
‘Who’s Who?’ that her birthday fell in 1845? 
In one or two cases a similar omission has 
been made in respect to the birthdays of 
men, but this may have been at the author's 
request, as ‘Who’s Who?’ is in these par- 
ticular cases equally impenetrable. 

Passing now to the distribution of space 
among authors, to the selection of names, 
and the particular poems reproduced, we 
reach points which there is no tribunal to 
settle; every one will have his own opinion, 
and the sum total of agreement or differ- 
ence with the editor will usually determine 
in the reader’s mind his opinion of the 
book. There are, however, many poems 
which have so far been accepted in the pub- 
lic mind as truly representative of their au- 
thors that they hold their claim on a basis 
akin to natural selection. It is almost a 
matter of course that any extracts from 
Holmes should include his two masterpieces 
in different directions, ‘‘The Chambered Nau- 
tilus” and ‘‘The Last Leaf.’’ So the fame 
of Parsons may be said to rest almost whol- 
ly upon his poem, ‘‘On the Bust of Dante,” 
as does that of Trowbridge on ‘“‘The Vaga- 
bonds,’”’ that of Finch on “The Blue and the 
Gray,’’ and that of Mitchell on ‘“Tacking 
Ship off Shore.’”’ All these are, of course, 
included by Mr. Stedman, who also follows 
the same instinct when he begins the se- 
lections from his own poems with the beau- 
tiful and thoughtful song, ‘‘Thou art mine, 
thou hast given thy word.’’ But when the 
reader turns with equal confidence to look 
for Celia Thaxter’s ‘‘Landlocked,’’ Lucy 
Larcom’s “Hannah Binding Shoes,’ or 
Piatt’s single fine poem, ‘‘The Morning 
Street,’’ he does not find them. We miss 
also the rich cadences of Ellsworth’s ‘‘Tu- 
loom,”’ published originally in Putnam's 
Magazine, and for which his two compara- 
tively prosaic poems, as here given, afford 
no substitute. Once again, Mr. Stedman 
compliments (p. xxix) the poetry produced 
by the Civil War, yet fails to reprint one 
of its very finest memorials, Aldrich’s 
“Fredericksburg” sonnet. Ali these omis- 
sions are distinctly disappointments. 

Still more to be regretted are theinstances 
where not merely is some single poem, al- 
ready a classic to many readers, omitted, 
but the omission carries with it into obliv- 
ion the name of some especially gifted writ- 
er. Thus, in the days of Transcendentalism, 
there appeared in the Dial six lines which 
at once became practically immortal by their 
simplicity and depth—the lines, namely, 
which began, 


“I slept and dreamed that life was beauty. 
I waked and found that life was duty.’’ 


The acceptance of Bourdillon’s two verses, 


“The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one,”’ 








was not more immediate and universal. The 
author of the Dial poem was Mrs. Ellen 
Sturgis Hooper of Boston, whose early death 
and the reticence of her children have pre- 
vented the publication of her poems as ‘col- 
lected, although many of them have been pri- 
vately printed, and have a higher touch of 
poetical genius, perhaps, than those of any 
woman poet chronicled by Mr. Stedman, un- 
less it be Helen Jackson and Emily Dickin- 
son. A similar omission occurs in the case 
of David Wasson’s profound poem, ‘‘All’s 
Well,” with its fine seventeenth-century fla- 
vor. The avoidance of these two suggests 
that, in spite of Mr. Stedman's inclusion of 
hymns as poetry (p. xvii), he may share Mat- 
thew Arnold’s aversion to them. This may 
account for his failing to include Samuel 
sohnson’s finest hymn, ‘‘Father, in Thy 
mysterious presence kneeling,’’ and also 
those by Samuel Longfellow, Johnson's 
friend, and by James Freeman Clarke. Dr. 
Clarke also wrote a sea poem, ‘“‘White-capt 
waves far round the ocean,’ which should 
have secured him a place here. A place 
should also have been given, it strikes us, 
to that old favorite in the school-books, Ed- 
ward Everett’s “Dirge of Attila,’’ and to Dr. 
Samuel Gilman’s “Fair Harvard,” which is 
thus far the only really poetic American 
university song. John G. Saxe certainly did 
in his day something for the gayety of na- 
tions, for which he is mentioned in the pre- 
vious volume, ‘Poets of America,’ and might 
well have appeared here. An older reader 
of the ‘Anthology’ will sometimes sigh over 
the disappearance of the Davidson sisters, 
but for this it is perhaps time. 


As we have attributed Mr. Stedman's 
omission of certain poems in part to a 
slight disinclination for the didactic, so the 
solution of some inequalities in the biographi- 
cal notes may be found by comparing this 
part of the volume with its predeces- 
sors. It is, for obvious reasons, near- 
ly twice as ample in the biographical 
department as is the ‘Victorian Antho- 
logy,’ and also seems to apply itself in some 
directions to balance the distribution of 
fame in ‘Poets of America.’ It would be 
difficult to explain, for instance, why Mr. 
Stoddard should have more space allotted 
to him in this department than Holmes or 
Longfellow, and twice as much as Lowell, 
were it not that each of these authors had 
a chapter to himself in the earlier book, 
while Stoddard had not. The same might 
explain why Hovey should have more space 
than Holmes. Why more room should be 
allotted to Bayard Taylor than to any of his 
contemporaries, save Stoddard and Poe, re- 
mains a mystery. 

Apart from the difficult question of the 
distribution of space, we find these biogra- 
phical notes to be models, although we de- 
mur at the expression, borrowed from ‘Con- 
gressional Memorials,’ ‘‘received an academic 
education,’ for those who have merely stud- 
ied at a country academy; and we also hesi- 
tate at the description of Poe as ‘“‘the most 
famous Southern poet” (p. 816), inasmuch as 
he was born in Boston, and lived for most 
of his active life in the Middle States. Miss 
Josephine Peabody does not reside in Bos- 
ton, but in Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Leland 
did not translate Heine’s ‘Pictures of Trav- 
els’ (p. 806), but of “Travel.” John Neal 
can by no means be called “the origi- 
nator of the woman’s-suffrage movement 
(p. 812), inasmuch as Charies Brockden 
Brown had published his ‘Alcuin: A. Dia- 





logue on the 
when Neal was but four years old; or the 


Rights of Woman’ [{n 1797 


first to establish gymnasiums in Ameri 
ca, since Dr. Follen had established one 
Harvard College, about 1826, before N 
had returned from England 

Such minor tnaccuracies are, however. al 
solutely inevitable in a work » extended 
and the book must simply be pronounced a 
masterpiece of labor and execution, whil 
Mr. Stedman's preface has that care and 
comprehensiveness which always 1 ks | 
critical writing 
Russia and the Russians. By Edmun 1 No 

ble. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

Pp. v, 285. 

Mr. Noble's ‘Russia and the Russians’ at 
tempts too much—the entire history of the 


and moral, from 
A to Z, and that in far too small a compass 
to do justice to any single branch of th: 
subject. In the 
a most astonishing performance, on the pai 


nation, physical, mental, 


matter of accuracy, it 


of so really competent a writer as } 
ble showed himself to be in his previous vol 
ume, ‘The Russian Revolt’ (1885). In his 
prefatory note he gives a long list of Rus 
sian authorities from he has dra 
his materials, but the text itself would con- 
vey the impression that the 
been commissioned to employ his spare mo- 
ments in a 
imperfect translation of 

tory of Russia.’ If that be 
planation, we should venture to remind Mr 
Noble of the story told concerning a famous 
English bishop and a young man who had just 
taken holy orders. The young 
sought the bishop to favor him with a hely 
ful motto or foundation 


whom wo 


office-boy had 


from the 
aud’s ‘His 


not the true ex 


careless compilation 


Ram! 


man be 


principle of con- 
duct. The bishop replied, ‘‘Alway 
authorities.’’ Had the author taken this sim- 
ple precaution, he would have avoided many 


$3 verify your 


amazing errors which very seriously impair 


whatever value his book might otherwise 


possess as a handy-reference volume 


On p. 28 he makes Prince Viadimir fling 
the idols into the Volkhov, and locates the 
baptism of the Russians on their conversion 


to Christianity in the same river, which i 
at Novgorod. The scenes in question took 


place in the Dnyepr, at Kieff, six hun- 
dred miles south of Novgorod, as the 
crow flies. On p. 43 he speaks of the 
“Dime Church,”’ using the French word 
minus its circumflex accent, with ludi 
crous effect. The Russian title, Desyatinaya, 
or the direct English translation, tithes 
would have been infinitely preferable. How 
ever, this is a trifle in comparison with 
certain errors which follow. On p. 47, Mr 
Noble states that the Tatar dominion was 
ended by Ivan the Terrible in 1450. What he 
refers to must be either the battle of Kuli 
kovo, in 1380, under Dmitry Donskoy, which 


broke the Tartar rule; the “breaking of the 
Mongol yoke” (1480) by Ivan III., grand- 
father to Ivan the Terrible; or the capture 
of Kazan, in 1552, under Ivan the Terrible, 
who reigned from 1533 to 1584. On p. 65, he 
makes the first Romanoff Czar, Mikhail Feo- 
dorovitch, "a descendant of Ivan the Terr! 
ble.” He was a nephew of Ivan the Terr! 
ble’s first wife, 
Ivanovitch, Ivan’s only 
Xenia, wife of Boris Godunoff (who died 
childless),and the Tsesarevitch Dmitry, mur 


dered in early childhood by Godunoff. Aga: 
, 


cousin to the Czar Feodor 


exces 


descendant 





a little care would have prevented the as- 
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sertion on p. 77 (evidently copied literally 
from Rambaud’s mistake), as to the motto 
of the Order founded by Peter the Great in 
honor of Catharine I. The motto is: ‘‘For 
Love and Fatherland.’””’ No Russian Order 
owns the motto given (‘‘For Love and Fi- 
delity’’); but the Order of St. Andrew, 
founded by Peter I. in 1698, sixteen years 
earlier, bears the device: “For Faith and 
Loyalty” (or Fidelity). Passing over ‘‘Prince 
Anton Braunschweig” instead of ‘‘von 
Braunschweig’’—or ‘‘of Brunswick,”’ as this 
is an English book (p. 81)—we come to 
‘Alexander Alexei Gregorovitch Razumov- 
sky” (p. 91). Mr. Noble must be aware that 
Russians never own more than one baptis- 
mal name; and he should have known that 
the Empress Elizabeth’s favorite-husband 
was named Alexei. Can he have consulted 
Mr. R. Nisbet Bain’s ‘The Daughter of Pe- 
ter the Great,’ recently noticed in these 
columns, in which Razumovsky is careless- 
ly called by several names? On p. 124 he 
correctly assigns the Alliance of the Three 
Emperors to the year 1872; but in the next 
sentence fixes the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877-78 ‘“‘in the following year.’”’ On p. 125 
he says that the serf was attached to the 
glebe in 1648. It happened half a century 
earlier. As the author is a sympathizer 
with the revolutionary movement, his book 
not only is strongly colored by his affilia- 
tions, but sometimes misleads by such 
sweeping statements as that on p. 144: “The 
new Russia of the sixties broke for ever with 
the national church.’’ That may be 
true so far as the revolutionary party is 
concerned, but it is not true, in any other 
sense, of ‘‘new Russia,’’ which has not brok- 
en with the national church yet, and shows 
no signs of so doing. On p. 160 Maxim the 
Greek, who lived and worked in Russia at 
the translation of the Church service books 
from the Greek during the reign of Vasily 
Ivanovitch (1506-1533), is said to have caus- 
ed the schism of the Old Believers (practi- 
cally) by correcting these books in the reign 
of Alexei Mikhailovitch (1645-1676). 

When such gross instances of carelessness 
abound on well-established historical points, 
despite the formidable array of Russian 
works referred to, what reliance can be 
placed upon statements which are matters 
of opinion, such as the attitude and wrongs 
of certain classes? The book is ‘‘machine- 
made,”’ and not in Germany, for export, or 
it would have been at least more painstak- 
ingly accurate. We have had too many im- 
pressionist pictures, with hazy outlines, of 
Russian topics, Their day is past, and a 
healthy public taste for clearness has come. 


Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer. 
By John White Chadwick. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 


Mr. Chadwick is well known as being on 
the whole the best critic, among the younger 
generation, in respect to the men and wo- 
men of the ‘Transcendental’ period, He 
comprehends their diversities of tempera- 
ment, recognizes the attributes they held in 
common, and never confounds Emerson with 
Parker or Parker with Emerson. The de- 
fects of Weiss’s biography of the great 
preacher were long since acknowledged, and 
Frothingham, with all his hearty comrade- 
ship, had yet been opposed to Parker in his 
own earlier and fcrmative period, so that he 

ne had still a little youthful prejudice to over- 
come. Mr. Chadwick is entirely free from 












any such drawback. He fully recognizes the 
extraordinary change in the public mind 
which has put Parker almost in the position 
of a conservative instead of a radical. Mr. 


Chadwick’s only limitation, perhaps, is that” 


he is still a clergyman and a Unitarian, and 
hence gives a rather disproportionate allot- 
ment of his pages to Mr. Parker’s early con- 
troversies with his brethren; these being 
matters which now interest comparatively 
few, and yet leave less space than might be 
desired for the national affairs which will 
give the most permanent interest to his 
name. It is sufficient indication of this that 
the chapter on ‘Anti-Slavery Word and 
Work”’ does not come until after the middle 
of the book (p. 235). 

Apart from this question of proportion, we 
find no better study of personal character in 
any recent book, and it is based upon inti- 
mate study and ardent appreciation. Mr. 
Chadwick quotes a young man who said of 
Parker, ‘‘He was the only religious man I 
ever knew,” and goes on to add, not too 
strongly (p. 219): 

“T have read hundreds of biographies, the 
majority those of religious thinkers and 
teachers, and I have nowhere encountered in 
the modern world a man whose religiousness 
has seemed to me so complete as Theodore 
Parker’s, such a perpetual presence and de- 
light, such an abiding strength and peace, 
such an abounding inspiration. I do not 
know of any other who believed so much, 
whose confidence was so robust, whose op- 
timism was so undaunted.” 

He also quotes the testimony of the Rev. 
Dr. Donald, Phillips Brooks’s successor, who 
writes: “I have been a great reader of Par- 
ker’s writings, including his prayers, which 
to me, with the exception of one or two 
blemishes, are wonderful outpourings of a 
heart in the conscious presence of its Mak- 
er’ (p. 217). Mr. Chadwick also sums up 
his whole description in the remarkable 
phrase used by Novalis of Luther—‘He was 
an absolute man; in him soul and body were 
not divided.”’ 

We find but few points of detail on which 
to dissent from Mr. Chadwick. We had not 
supposed that Mr. Parker’s pet name for his 
wife, ‘‘Bearsie,’”’ had either of the deriva- 
tions which he suggests for it (p. 59), but 
that it came from a certain resemblance in 
her motions to a bear’s walk. The name of 
“Potgeiser” (p. 163) should be Potgieser. 
It is hardly correct to say (p. 274) that Par- 
ker was not convinced that society would be 
a gainer by women’s voting, inasmuch as he 
was more criticised than any other of their 
advocates for placing them, in his sermon 
on the “Public Function of Woman,” in 
too exalted a position. It is doubt- 
ful whether he _ shared the highest 
honors of the lecturing field with the five 
leaders mentioned (p. 278), for, although he 
lectured ninety-eight times in his most ac- 
tive year, the net proceeds were only $1,- 
783.96, an income probably not a quarter 
part of Gough’s, who, moreover, is said to 
have spoken 386 times in his very first year. 
We cannot assent to Mr. Chadwick’s spelling 
of the name of Parker’s favorite imaginary 
society, which he certainly pronounced 
*'clety’’ and not “sirty’’ (p. 295), nor can 
we agree that there was little of wit or 
humor in those imaginings, if we include, as 
we properly may, Parker's infinitely amusing 
imitations of deceased Unitarian ministers, 
in rendering their supposed messages from 
heaven. It would certainly have been pos- 
sible to identify the lecturer Dr. Solger (p. 
358) from the newspapers of the day. Again, 





when Mr. Chadwick says, “Even Sumner 
and Phillips, to the Beacon Street manner 
born, were frozen out of the society of which 
they were the brightest ornaments’ (p. 309), 
he shows himself too young or too fortunate 
to appreciate the microscopic lines of social 
distinction which pervaded the little Boston 
of those days, and which fatally discriminat- 
ed the son of the ex-Mayor from one who 
was only the son of “Sheriff Sumner.’’ But 
we dwell on these items of criticism only 
to enhance the merits of a book which ex- 
hibits no greater drawbacks. 





Paris of To-day. By Richard Whiteing. With 
pictures by André Castaigne. The Cen- 
tury Co. 4to, pp. 249. 

Except for a few passing allusions, Mr. 
Whiteing has nothing to say of Dreyfus or 
the Exposition. Museums and monuments 
he leaves to Baedeker, nor does he dwell 
upon historic associations except of our 
own times. There still remains, how- 
ever, an ample field. Mr. Whiteing writes 
as a man of the world, telling of the modes 
of life and thought of a foreign people, and 
especially intent to make clear their maniére 
d’envisager les choses. He passes success- 
ively in review the machinery of government, 
the fashionable world, the sports and pas- 
times of rich and poor, the panorama of the 
Boulevard, and, finally, the Paris of letters 
and the arts. He shows himself a shrewd 
and sympathetic observer, familiar with the 
currents of Parisian feeling, appreciative of 
the best sides of French character, and mod- 
erate in criticism. If he occasionally allows 
himself a bit of quiet irony, it is still of a 
friendly sort. If he suggests that the all- 
night restaurants should be closed, the for- 
tifications razed, and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in some way prevented from too fre- 
quently upsetting ministries, these are the 
only changes in the established order that 
he directly recommends. What previous vis- 
itor has ever exercised such self-restraint? 
But we must remember that Mr. Whiteing 
has been rather a resident than a visitor. 

The book is entertaining throughout. Mr. 
Whiteing draws many spirited pictures, and 
enlivens his pages with keen reflections. The 
reader who knows Paris from a vacation trip 
will find many of his impressions revived by 
the chapter on the Boulevard. Still more il- 
luminating are Mr. Whiteing’s exposition of 
the fixity of the bureaucratic machine (‘‘As a 
piece of clockwork, it is one of the greatest 
of human inventions”), and his account of 
the French notion of athletic sport as ‘‘main- 
ly social rather than mainly competitive,” 
with rules aiming less at business-like pro- 
cedure than at beauty and grace. A brief 
description of the needlessly famous cafés of 
Montmartre was perhaps inevitable, but Mr. 
Whiteing is not impressed; he understands 
the sham too well to be either impressed or 
scandalized. 

The style of the book has sparkle and lit- 
erary quality, with a felicity in the apt coin- 
age of phrases, as where, lamenting the stiff- 
ly formal arrangement of the roadways 
through the forest of Fontainebleau, the au- 
thor consoles himself that we cannot see the 
plan for the trees. Lapses from accuracy 
are rare, but the French name is Pare Mon- 
ceau, not Parc de Monceau (p. 160), and the 
“Aoh, yes,’’ popularly supposed to be the 
password of Englishry, is misprinted ‘Ach, 
yes” (p. 194). 

Mr. Castaigne’s illustrations furnish an 
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excellent commentary on the text. His Pa- 
risian types are well rendered, and his scenes 
are full of characteristic life. The art-deal- 
er’s window, as seen from the inside, with 
the figures in the street viewed through the 
plate-glass of the shop-front, and the realis- 
tic night-scene which shows the crowd be- 
fore the entrance of a music-hall, are among 
many striking successes, in which the ini- 
tiated may enjoy verifying the details. 


A History of Greece. Part IIT. From the 
Thirty Years’ Peace to the Fall of the 
Thirty at Athens, 445-403 B. c. By Evelyn 
Abbott. London: Longmans, Green & Co.; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. 


In bringing out the volumes of a history 
of Greece at long intervals, an author runs 
the risk of seeing the beginnings of his 
study grow old and unserviceable before he 
reaches the end. Part I. of Abbott’s His- 
tory, which extends from the earliest times 
to the Ionic revolt, published in 1888, already 
needs thorough revision in view of recent 
discoveries in archeology as well as in other 
fields. In Part II., which comes down to the 
Peace of 445 B. c., the author reaches firmer 
historical ground, less subject to change 
under the influence of research; and in the 
present volume he enjoys the advantage 
of treating the best-known period of Greek 
history. With Thucydides for a leading au- 
thority, the historian of the Peloponnesian 
war may feel confident of the main facts. 
And Mr. Abbott has not lost his opportunity; 
in this volume he appears so painstaking and 
scholarly that the reader finds few errors of 
statement. On p. 11 the author assumes 
that Pericles suppressed the Delian Synod. 
Is it not as reasonable to suppose that this 
institution failed through neglect of the al- 
lies to send deputies? Or what is to prove 
that it did not come to an end before the 
supremacy of Pericles? Again, on p. 16, the 
author’s assertion that ‘“‘the Tyrrhenians had 
been beaten back for a time,’’ implies that 
they again assailed the Greeks—certainly 
a mistaken idea. 

Such criticisms, however, should weigh 
little in our general estimate of the work. 
Throughout the volume there is every ap- 
pearance of mature, sober judgment, and of 
a desire to be fair. Often in disputed ques- 
tions the author judicially presents argu- 
ments on both sides, and leaves the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. But occasion- 
ally Mr. Abbott has omitted facts which 
would tell strongly against the view he 
seems to favor. For instance, he gives us 
to understand that, had it not been for the 
imperialism of Athens, the Algean cities 
would have been free (p. 12). Nothing can 
be more certain, however, than that thev 
would soon have been reconquered by Per- 
sia; or, escaping that evil, the masses would 
everywhere have become slaves of the oli- 
garchs. “Athens was detested by Greece,” 
he says, ‘‘for the same reason that Pisistra- 
tus was detested by the Athenians.” In of- 
fering this apt analogy, he should have in- 
formed the reader that those Athenians who 
detested Pisistratus were doubtless a few 
of the nobles who wished to exercise all the 
political power themselves. As there is 
good evidence that most of the Athenians 
were satisfied with Pisistratus, we have rea- 
son to assume that a majority in the allied 
states welcomed Athenian rule as a protec- 
tion ‘against oligarchic oppression at home. 
The common man was not so sensitive on 





the subject of autonomy as historians have 
usually imagined. Enough has been said to 
indicate that, though outwardly fair, Mr. Ab- 
bott’s treatment of the Athenian Empire 
is extremely one-sided. The same criticism 
generally applies to his attitude toward dem- 
ocratic statesmen and institutions. It is 
not that he is intentionally partial; rather 
he has not acquired the habit of taking the 
common people into account. 

Mr. Abbott is conservative. Though he 
introduces some fresh material from in- 
scriptions and from literature, he studiously 
avoids novelties; we must not look to him 
for the most recent view of men and insti- 
tutions. His admiration for the Greeks is 
strictly limited; he betrays no en- 
thusiasm for Pericles, for the Athe- 
nian democracy, or indeed for anything. 
If we hope he will warm up a little over the 
Sicilian expedition, we are disappointed. 
While he quotes some vigorous 
from Thucydides, he himself moves through 
the great tragedy with unruffled calm. And 
when he prepares to tell Xenophon’s story 
of the fall of Athens, he first carefully re- 
moves from it all traces of tears. 

Serenity, if not especially attractive, is 
no grave fault. In fact, if we accept Mr. 
Abbott’s limited view of politics and society, 
we shall find his work admirable. Though 
lacking in spirit, the language is elegant 
and clear; and the well-proportioned narra- 
tive includes nearly everything essential to 
a good knowledge of the subject treated. 
Few will wish to read any one of the vol- 
umes through, but all students of ancient 
Greece will find this history an excellent 
and unusually reliable work of reference. 
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The Devil and the Vice in the Early English 
Dramatic Literature before Shakespeare. 
By L. W. Cushman. Halle: Niemeyer. 
(Morsbach’s Studien zur Englischen Phi- 
lologie, Heft VI.). 

Professor Cushman has written a mono- 
graph of unusual interest and value. It 
brings together, in an orderly arrangement, 
a great amount of detailed information, and 
it subjects current views to frank and dig- 
nified criticism. For a subject that has 
been so long and so laboriously investigat- 
ed, the history of the English drama is in 
a parlous state. In fact, it must be rewrit- 
ten from the beginning if anything like cer- 
tainty is to be arrived at. Every student 
knows how untrustworthy most of the reg- 
ular “authorities” are. There is hardly any 
literary sin that they have not committed. 
Not the least of their offences is their par- 
rot-like repetition of the blunders or the 
unsupported assertions of their predeces- 
sors. Another exasperating fault—now very 
prevalent in some quarters—is the habit of 
identifying quite distinct phenomena by vir- 
tue of insignificant traits that they hap- 
pen to possess in common. There is no 
remedy for these abuses except in the en- 
couragement of exacter methods than those 
which have hitherto prevailed. A certain 
amount of pedantry will no doubt accom- 
pany these methods, especially at the out- 
set; but the gain will be worth the price. 
Professor Cushman's treatise is an intelli- 
gent attempt to conduct a minute investi- 
gation in a regular manner, and to arrive 
at such results as the evidence may war- 
rant, and no others. 

He finds that many writers have confused 
the devil of the religious plays with the 





“vice” of the moralities, and have held that 
from the latter character were developed 
the fools and villains of the later drama 
After sifting the evidence with infinite la- 
bor, he arrives at a very different conclu- 
sion: “The devil, Vice, fool, and 
villain are parallel characters of quite in- 
dependent origin and function.” With this 


clown, 


categorical statement we cannot entirely 
agree. It seems to blink a very important 
principle of literary development—the 


principle of continuity. It is inconceivable 
that any influence once operative in a par- 
ticular department of literature should per- 
ish without bequeathing something to the 
times that follow. Thus, though it Is cer- 
tainly a mistake to maintain that Shak- 
spere’s fools owe their actual origin to the 
“‘vice” of the moral plays, it is idle to deny 
that this same of the an- 
cestors of the Feste of Twelfth Night. How- 
ever, the conclusions that Professor Cush- 
man arrives at are much nearer the truth 
than the assertions of his predecessors, and 
no student of our early drama can get along 
without his book. 


“‘vice’’ was one 
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‘* Never, indeed, has Anthony Hope 
produced a book so brilliant as this.” 
—New York Tribune. 

“It is not hard to believe that ‘Quisanté’ 
will easily rank as Anthony Hope’s greatest 
book.” — Toledo Journal. 


‘Mr. Hope has given us a thoroughly 
attractive story of London socie y and 
English politics, while at the same time 
he has work:d out the details of a pro- 
fourdly interesting study in emotional 
psychology.”’--Prof. Peck in the Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 
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set, net, $10. 


This work forms a sequel to “The History of 
English Thought iu the 18th Century.” Mr 
Lesiie Stephen’s work is, in itself, a signal proof 
of the great power with which he has massed in 
an organic whole the manifold activities ia 
thought, in politics, in jurisprudence, which 


were largely co-operative in securing for Eng- 
land a bloodless ange tal ge of the French Revo- 
lution. . . The slow advance of the Utili- 
tarian movement through the first decades of the 
Century is very lucidly traced. The great strug- 
gle against the French Revolution resolved iteelf 
into a war against der potism., the excessive strain 
of which brought Engiand herself to the verge of 
a social cataclysm: and in the altered conditions 


of the new century, the Utilitarians found their 
chance, 
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MAULDE LA CLAVIERE. Translated by 
GEORGE HERBERT ELy. With portrait 
of the author. 8vo, 500 pages, $3.50. 


“The author writes in great detail and with 
commendable erudition on the position of 
women and the feminist Movement of the six- 
teenth century as it shaped itself in Italy and, 
later, These studies of the woman 
of those days, ia all her soctal relations and in 
all her activities, are illustrated ‘with an un- 
ceasing flow of anecdote and citation, never 
more apt than when employed to characterize 
that remarkable group who were imbued with 
the so-called idé-s piatonictennes.’’—The Athe- 
neum. 
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An End-of-the- Century Book 


Flame, Electricity 
and the Camera 


By George Iles 
g@ EDITION READY 














JOHN FISKE says: 


“T have read your book with an intense interest 
growing into red-hot enthusiasm. It isone of the 
most fascinating books that I have seen in the last 
ten years. Your points are so well taken, so hap- 
pily and richiy illustrated with examples, and 
their bearing on the main argument is so skilfully 
kept in view, that the result is tomy mind a truly 
great book.” 

SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE, Chairman Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, says: 


“That isa most excellent book of yours—just 
the t'ing for those who, like myself, wish to keep 
in touch with scientific developments, but who 
have not the time, and, perhaps, not the requisite 
knowledge, to enable them to follow the su jects 
through technical works. And you baye succeeded 
in making it all very attractive. I find it difficult 
to lay down the book, even at the imperative call 
of business. 

FLAME, during the expiring century, 
has come to new powers; its triumphs in 
the steam engine, the steam turbine, the 
iron-furnace, the production of utmost 
cold, are set forth in this volume with 
lucidity and verve. The past hundred 
years have witnessed the unfolding of a 
new resource, ELECTRICITY, which 
does all that fire can do—does it better, 
and accomplishes uncounted feats beyond 
the scope of flame, The tasks of electric 
heat and light, of the dynamo and motor, 
the storage battery, the telegraph and tel- 
ephone, are recited with a simplicity and 
charm new in scientific narrative. Then 
is told the story of PHOTOGRAPHY— 
the one radical advance in depiction since 
art began. In chapters of absorbing inter- 
est we follow the struggles which end in 
the truthful rendition of form, color, mo- 
tion, and relief, A century ago an object 
had to be seen before it could be pictured; 
to-day new heavens and a new earth im- 
press their images first in the camera, to 
declare themselves only afterward to the 
eye. Allthisis liberally and beautifully 
illustrated, 

WHAT this recital means is kept in view 
from first to last. The mastery of electrici- 
ty and the photographic ray are compared 
with the subjugation of fire, with articulate 
speech and writing, as supreme multipliers 
of the powers and insights of mankind, 
They shed light, therefore, on the ever- 
quickened pace of invention and discovery, 
on the original departure of man from his 
next of kin. 

The book discloses a law of evolution illimit- 
able in potency. 


3d Edition Ready. Price, $2.00 ne?. 


Sent on approval, to te paid for er reading if 
satiafactory, or to be had from all booksellers. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & 0. 
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A Curious Story 


is being told concerning the facts which caused the publication 
of one of the most popular novels of the day. Some months 
ago a New York publisher heard that Mr. John U. Lloyd, a 
prominent chemist in Cincinnati, had written a rather re- 
markable story. He had no idea, however, of committing it 
to print. It had been written purely as asolace and an amuse- 
ment, and the manuscript was being bound to tuck away in 
his library, where it was to remain until his death. The pub- 
lisher, of course, begged permission to see it. On reading it 
he immediately recognized it as a novel of great force, in- 
dividuality, and interest. 


The author was unknown, and the risk may at first 
have seemed hazardous. The story was called “ Stringtown 
on the Pike,” and “serialized” in a literary paper. So deep 
was its effect, and so instant, that before the date of its publi- 
cation in book form 10,000 copies had been sold--a remark- 
able feat for an author then almost unknown. 


A second edition was put on the press and sold within 
two weeks of the date of publication; a third edition was sold 
in the next week; while the fourth edition is now selling, and a 
fifth is in preparation (all within one month from the date of 
publication). 


And why is all this?) Why, amid the mass and ruck of 
current fiction, does the public suddenly affect interest in this 
tale of Northern Kentucky? Because the characters are abso- 
lutely alive,absolutely American,and truthful to the last degree. 
In tragic interest the story has not been found wanting. In 
perfect portrayal of some of those types of character that 
make up the South and West—the parson, the colonel, the 
slave, the soldier, the negro (victims—nearly all of them——of 
feud, pride, war, superstition, and adventure)—the book is 
quite alone in its class. 


In certain Western cities it immediately leaped into the 
position of the “best selling book” of the day, and its vogue 
is working steadily Eastward. Of the hundred or more notices, 
public and private, which the publishers have received, but 
three are adverse, and these three amounted virtually to praise. 
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Ghe Psalms of David 


Iatroduction by NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


Including 17 Full-Page Illustrations and numerous Decorations Depicting the Life 
Printed on superfine paper especially made for this book, in two colors 


of David. 
and tints. Texts in old 17th century type. 
Edition de Luxe, $3.75. 

* Louis Rhead‘s illustrations of David are Inte- 
resting because they are learned; enchanting be- 
cause their art is exquisite. . . They are pic- 
tured in lin¢s and shades of the wood engravings 
that ornament the ancient Bib'es He has put Into 
his work the past and th: fature.”—H. Peng pu 
Bors. 


“ Revell's have certainly struck twelve in the beautiful setting of ‘ The Psalms of 
The exquisitely toned paper, the wide margins, the full-page illustrations and 
decorations by Louis Rhead, all conform to the highest standards of the book-making 
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TRANSLATED AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND of Peking University 


Small quarto, boards, fully illustrated, 160 pages, $1.25. 


OVER, 150 PICTVRLES, NEARLY 150 RHYMES 
TEXT IN ENGLISH, also in ORIGINAL CHINESE 
CHARACGER_LISTICALLY PRINGED 


‘We have rarely seen a more charming book for children than this. Certainly it is in the fullest sense 


iota The covers show quaint and amusing conceits.”’-THE OUTLOOK. 

The Chinese Minister, Wu-Ting-Fang, at Washington, writes: “The book {is so richly illustrated 
that we are sure it will de light the hearts of all children, and many ‘children of larger growth’ as well. 
Madame Wu is very much pleased with it. 


Womanhood 


By MARGAREG E. SANGSTER 
Illustrated, 16mo, decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

The latest from the pen of this gifted author. 
and suggestively of the many problems girls and women must face. 
The book is an exquisite specimen of modern 
Initials reproduced from lace handkerchiefs. 
Reproduced in sepia, in unique style. 


SEND FOR OVR NEW ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST—FR_EE 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago,63 Washington St. Goronto, 154 Yonge St 


8vo, finely decorated, cloth, boxed, $2.50. 


* Dr. Hillis nas presented something more than a 
mere sketch or introduction. . . . All the ro- 
mance, tragedy and pathos of David's career is 
graphic ally re lated in clear-cut narrative.’”—N. Y. 
Times. 

“A brilliant bit of writes ¥s Dr. ees ive 
duction to King David's tex volume 
is a striking one from ay pee. B, Th e 
Outlook. 


CENTVRY 


AND BOVND 


Mrs. Sangster talks delightfully 
A sympathetic 


Illustrated by studies 











THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 


(FOUNDED BY E. 


LITTELL IN 1844) 


Reproduces without abridgment the most important Contributions 
in Foreign Periodicals—CRITICISM, FICTION, TRAVEL, 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 
Weekly, $6.00 a year; single numbers, 15 cents 


Indispensable to Intelligent Readers. 


FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. 


SCIENCE. 


Until the edition is ex- 
hausted there will be sent 





to each new subscribzr for 1901, on request, the numbers of ‘THE LIVING AGE from Octo- 
ber Ist to December 3st, $900. These numbers will contain The Siege of the Legations, 


Heinrich Seidel's attractive serial, The Treasure, and the opening che 
Household by Paul Bourget. These serials are copyrighted by 


and will appear only rh this magazine. 


ters of A Parisian 
HE LIVING AGE 


Address THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 





BOOKS When calling Frecee ask for 
AT MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL | Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 
Befor* buying books write for quotations, An aa- 
sortment of catalogues and apectal slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent rt 10-cent stamp. 


FP. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42p Sr., NEW YORK. 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a aiecouns.s 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
420 Sth Ave, bet Sth and 809th Sta.. New York. 
Importers of Fore ign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publitters; ‘lauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classice. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand New books received from, Paris 

and Leipzig as soon as issued: 








STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L. C.Boname, 258 S.16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A constully graded series for te meg pee, 
combiaing thorough study of the pangeage, wi pare 
tice in conversation, Fart J. Wa) cts) and Part (90 
cts.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub: 
ct-matier adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part 

//7. ($1.00, trregalar verbs, idioms, syntax and exer- 
clses) meeta requirements Yor admission to college. 
Part IV., Hand-book Pronunctation (35 cte.), ie a 
concise and olan cote treatise for advanced 
grades, high schools and colleges. 


AUTHORS 


Address 


BOOK MS., short-story com 
pilations, verse or prose, 
view of pu nee with 
view o blishing 

WILLTA 3, ~~ am 

ti Court Street, Boston, 





UP IN MAINE 


STORIES OF YANKEE LIFE 
TOLD IN VERSE 


By HOLMAN F. DAY 
With an introduction by Hon. C. E. Lirrte- 
FigLD, and six illustrations from photographs 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 








Many of the poems contained in this collection at- 
tained wide popularity through the medium of the 
Lewiston Journal, where they were originally 
published 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND 
COMPANY, Pudlishers, BOSTON 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH 


L’AMI FRITZ. 


| ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. With notes by Prof. C. 
ontaine, B.L., L.D., Director of French in the 
High Schools of Washington City. 302 pages. 


L*OMBRA. 


By A. GENNEVRAYE. 216 pages. 


LE MAITRE DE FORGES. 


By GrorGeEs OHNET. 341 pages. 





Complete cata'ogue on application. Forsale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 








NEW VOLUME of the “OXFORD” POETS. 
THE EARLY POEMS 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


INCLUDING 
“The Princess,” “In Memoriam,” “Maud,” 
Etc. 


Miniature Edition, 32mo (414x2%x% inches). 
$1.10 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


The Life and Times 


OF 
Hannibal Hamlin. 


BY 
CHARLES EUGENE HAMLIN. 


Le half Turkey morocco edition, 636 pages, 
00. Told in ae form; illustrated; two thousand 
al subscriber: 

“Valuable addition to the Ives of American worthies. 
Both to man and to the political mae of Me h 
he was a part the author has done justice.’”—New York 

une. “Interesting as fiction. Pleasant view of 
Lincoln's development iven.”’— Cincinnati Times-Star. 
“Style vivacious and forcible.”—Philadelphia Public 


Bend t for descriptive circulars. Bangor, Maine, Box 15 


IN MEMORIAM. 


FRED LORD Pala Loh Stel 
With 140 Bubricated Tnitiala bs Sranche McManus. 
Limited Edition 500 ¢ 
8vo, cloth, gilt, uncut, $3.) . née. 
M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 
14 West Twenty-second Street, New York 
































CLINTON SCOLLARD’S NEW ROMANCE, 


THE SON OF A TORY, isa story of the Mohawk Val 
ley 1n 1777. 12mo, $1 5G. 
RICHARD: 6. BADGER & co. (Ine, ), Boston. 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, *LWays 
The Rerenofr 8 Standard Typewriter. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
7 Broadway, New York. 
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5TH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
THROUGHOUT THE 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


THE 


CRITICS, THE PRESS, AND THE PUBLIC | 


are unanimous in their pralses of 


FREDERICK W. HAYES’ 
REMARKABLE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


“A KENT SQUIRE” 


Being a record of certain adventures of 
Ambrose Gwynett, Esquire, of Thornhaugh 


Illustrated with sixteen full-page drawings by the 
author. Size, 74x54. Long primer type. 537 
pages. Extra paper. Beautifully printed. Ex- 
quisite cover design. 

PRICE, $1.50, 

A_well-illustrated book is always a delight.— 

. Times, April 7th. 

The Bookman: A book to be read and huge- 
ly gaiege dd. 

Mail and Express: Mr. Hayes’ book is es- 
sentially a novel of adventure by land and sea, 
and a good one. 

The Daily Telegraph: The book possesses 
merit of the very highest order. 

Newark Daily Advertiser: It is the best 
book we have seen in respect to cover, contents, 
and cuts. 

Burlington Free Press: Combines with a 
powerful love story to make the reader unwilling 
to stop reading till the last page has been reached. 

inneapolis Times: Well worth reading. 

The Liverpool Mercury: Not a dull page 
in the book, 

The World: This fascinating romance. 

Pall Mall Gazette: Throughout, the dialogue 
is we clever. 

Ladies’ Pictorial: As fascinating in its way 
as Dumas’ ‘‘Three Musketeers.’ 

The Dial, Chicago: Mr. Hayes is a new 
writer to us, but he deserves well of the novel- 
reading public. French and ——— political in- 
trigue, as well as English, make up a large part 
of the historical substance of this highly exciting 
narrative. 

Anna Katharine Green: ‘“A_ Kent 
Squire’’ is worthy of any favor it may receive. 
The author strikes me as being a remarkable man. 


THE F. M LUPTON PUB. CO, 
52-58 Duane Street, New York, 


William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 








The Story of his Life, told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
ete. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (originally published 
by the Century Company) has been reduced in 
price from $12.00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
sum for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products of the American press. 

“A masterpiece of modern historical biography. 

° To call the work a mine of information 
would be to convey a false impression; it is rather 
a well-arranged library in which attendant hands 
are always present to point the way to the exact 
thing wanted. Finally, the work, while as 


instructive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


“A biography of almost world-wide importance. 
It will be a standard work of reference." 
Char eston News and Courier. 


“In fact, Southern history is not complete with- 
out this work.""—4tlanta Constitution. 


“It is, for the anti-slavery record, final: and the 
service done to our national history is as great as 
that toa father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.”— Atlantic Monthly. 


*,* For sale by booksellere. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston | AND New York. 


WORDS THAT BURN. 3 


A ROMANCE. 
By Lipa Briggs Browne. Progressive, interest- 


Os} contains some of the new thought of the day. 
(50. For Holidays, ¥. {0 
RIGGS, Pub., Utica, N.Y. 


yo ian 


postpaid ag Orbs AR B. 











The wes is not cmnaiininntil all in the India paper. 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


Printed on the Thinnest Paper in the World 


Dickens’ Pocket 
and Size 
Thackeray’s Standard 
Works Novels 


The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY is a radical departure in th 
bookmaking. Over 140,000 copies sold in twelve months. ‘The 
novel is published unabridged in a single volume which is so small that it is 
equally suitable forthe pocket or satchel. Asa library edition it is hand 
some in the extreme. ‘The size is only 44% x6¥{ inches, and not thicker than 
a monthy magazine. The type is as large and as easily read as that you are 
now reading. The most dainty volumes ever produced. 





art of 
largest 





Already ublished : THACKERAY a Vanity Fair.” “The Newe omes.” ° *‘ Pendennis,” * He nry 
Esmond,” he Paris Sketch Book,” ete.. ‘The Book of Snobs,” ete.. Meattesnnse etc., “ Men's 
Wives,” ete., and “The Virginians * The remaining five volumes will be publishes d in December 
DICKENS—* The Pickwick Papers ‘Nicholas Nickleby,” “Barnaby Rudge,” “Oliver Twist,” and 


“Sketches by Boz,” “ Old Curiosity Shop,” ‘Martin Chuzziewit,”’ * ‘David Copperfield.” 


Cloth, $1.00 per vol.; Leather, limp, $1.25; Leather, boards, $1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Dombey & Son,” 


Money refunded if not satisfactory 


Scott’s Novels Complete in 25 Volumes will follow immediately. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, Dept. E, 37 E. 18th St., NEW YORK. 


2 EE 





A new masterpiece by A new note in literature is struck by 


EDWARD BELLAMY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 








Author of ** Looking Backward.”’ 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


in his new novel] 


The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood 


“ This delightful novel can hardly te im- 
proved. It comes like a cooling breeze into 
heated literature.” Boston Herald. 


a oregon romance of that strange epi- 


in 1786—Shays’ Retellion—the struz- 
gle betwzen the courtly aristocrats and the 
discouraged debtor-farmers. It stirs with 
the same human problem that inspired 
“Looking Backward.” An unrivalled 
picture of early Yankee life. Superb in 
style. Intensely dramatic. 


“Dai nty as a wild rose, fragrant asa vio- 
let. It is unlike Kipling, unlike Seton- 
Thompson. It is better than either in 
several respe-ts.””—- Brooklyn Eagle. 

Iilustrated - « - Illustrated - + . . 


$1.50 $1.50 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 








ALEX. DEL MAR’S WORKS. ' 


ANCIENT Britain, $2; MippLe AGEs — yo“ 
$3; Worsuip or AvuGustus Casar, $3; His- 
TORY OF Money, ANCIENT States, $3; History 
or Money, Mopern Srares. $2; Hist. Mon., § | 
AMERICA, $1.50; SCIENCE OF Money, $1; Mone- 
TARY Crimes, 75c.; Venus pt Mito, We. Fine 
paper, best cloth bindings, handstitched. 


CAMBRIDGE PRESS, 62 Reade Street, N. Y. 


The Most Charming Love Stor y of the Year 
FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry Harvand, author of * C 
Errors,”’ **¢ 


omedies and 
rey Roses.”’ ete 


Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1 so. 


The North American -“Thia charming love story.” 

New York Tribune ees #0 good, that 
we want it to be perfect It ia a book to en 
Joy and to praise ” 

Boston Heratd-—“ One of the most refreshing love 
stories of modern fiction.’ 


JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., 











Box 2 -_* out of- viet books s wpplied 
no matter on what subject. Write ua. e can 
get you any book ever p»blished. Please state wants. 

hen in pacteas ool and see our 50,000 rare books. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, , England. 


NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP. 
plied to out-of-town residents. uéstions an- 
Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts on 
- Bayvuizs, 415 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 








Seereae 


new books. 
New York City. 





New York 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
New Books 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER 
NEIGHBOURS 


By Joun Fiske, Illustrated Edition. Contain- 
ing Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Contempo- 
rary Views, Prints, and other Historic Ma- 
terial, 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00; half calf, $12.50, 
These volumes, which are of a very 

high order of value and interest, are pro- 
fusely illustrated with superb portraits, 
maps, plans of battles, pictures of historic 
buildings, and scenes, medals, facsimiles, 
ete. They are very handsome books, suit- 
able for Holiday gifts. 


THE FRIGATE CONSTITU- 
TION: The Central Figure of 
the Navy Under Sail 


By Ira N. Houuis, Professor of Engineering 
at Harvard University. With many IIlus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.50. 

Professor Hollis, who is peculiarly com- 
petent, here tells the story of the famous 
Constitution [‘‘Old Ironsides’’] and of the 
great events which made her the leading 
figure of the United States navy, until the 
introduction of iron in construction and 
steam as motive power. It is an exceeding- 
ly interesting story, fully illustrated, and 
continued by Lieutenant Bennett in ‘‘The 
Monitor and the Navy under Steam.” 


RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES 


A group of compact volumes showing 
History in the making, through the Lives of 
Leaders in the State, the Army or Navy, the 
Church, Letters, Science, Invention, Art, 
Industry, Exploration, Pioneering, or others 
of the various fields of human activity. 


Now Ready: 
ANDREW JACKSON 


By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, 


JAMES B. EADS 


The famous Civil Engineer. 
By Louis How. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
By Pau. E, More. 
Each 16mo, with photogravure portrait, 75 
cents; School Edition, with half-tone por- 
trait, 50 cents, net. 


FACT AND FABLE IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Josern Jastrow, Professor of Psychology 
in the University of Wisconsin. Crown 
Svo, *2,00, 

This book reflects the professional and the 
popular interest in the study of the opera- 
tions and manifestations of the human mind. 
It states current misconceptions of the evi- 
dence and arguments for supernormal forms 
of mental activity, presents these in their 
true relations to a scientific Psychology, 
and Interprets in a rational and intelligi- 
ble manner those phenomena which are re- 
garded as evidence of the supernormal. It 
is a book of uncommon value for all who 
are interested In psychological studies. 


MOUNTAIN PLAYMATES 
sy Hecen R, ALuer, 12mo, $1.50, 


The playground and home of the ‘Play- 
mates’’ were on a hilltop near Mt. Choco- 
rua. Mrs. Albee describes the country, the 
work, and its romance, and the interest- 
ing industry developed; while a genial phil- 
osophy and a bright style make her book 
quite delightful. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 
LARGE COLLECTION OF 


Books for Boys. 
AMONG THEM ARE 


The Scottish Chiefs 


By Miss Jane Por- 
TER. With sixty-four 
illustrations by T. H. 
Ropinson. 12mo, 564 
pease cloth, gilt top. 


“There is something 
about this famous ro- 
mance of chivalry which 
is necessary to the prop- 
erly brought up boy and 
s7 4 girl. It is as necessary 
NN \\ae| 88‘ Robingon Crusoe,’ for 

h A iy| while that is adventure, 

| \ in good measure, pressed 

a ji \k down and running over, 

J *The Scottish Chiefs’ is 

chivalry in its strongest 

essence. And boys and girls need a strong dose of both 

adventure and chivalry somewhere early in their litera- 
ry growth.”—Boston Advertiser. 


The Adventures 
of Odysseus 


Retold in English. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES 
Ropinson. 12mo, 288 
yaa cloth, gilt top, 


: atk 
ex 4 Baw 


“Tt has been our aim in Fa 
this book to reproduce the 
substance of H ‘. 
Odyrsey in sim rT 
English. Told in this way, 
the story seems to us one 
which children might un- 
derstand ; at the same time 
we hope that such a version 
may, in many cases, prove 
more acceptable to older 
readers than a literal trans- 


lation ”—Preface. 
In AElfred’s Days 


ATale of Sagathe Dane. 

By Pavut CREswWICckK. 12mo, 

cloth. illustrated, 304 

pages, $1.50. 

The story is of Alfred and 
the Danish invasion. A tale 
of brave deeds, maaly virtue, 
and courage. 


England’s Hero 


Prince 
A Story of the Black 
Prince. By Gorpon Sta- 
BLKS. 12mo, 378 pages, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


Charge 
A Story of Briton and 
Boer. By G. MANVILLE 
FENN. 12mo, 392 pages, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


Wolf’s Head 


A Story of the Prince of Outlaws. By the Rev. 
E. Giuuiat. 12mo, illustrated, 416 pages, $1.50. 


Bob Knight’s Diary 
at Poplar Hill School. With sketches by Bos. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
“A genuine boy's book, written in boy style.” 


Red Jacket 


the last of the Senecas. By Col. H. R. Gorpon, 

12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. 

“Col. Gordon i¢ a favorite writer who has made a 
specialty of American Indian hi-tory, his he-oes being 
famous chiefs, such as Pontiac, Tecumseh and Osceola. 
.. . There fs plenty of ‘go’~something exciting hap- 
pens on every page.” 


The Lobster Catchers 

A Story of the Coast of Maine. By James Orts. 

12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. 

“ Describes the lobster industry, and shows how it was 
made to serve the purposes of a lad who was sadly in 
need of money. r. Otis’s books are a'ways right in 
tone, and likely t» encourage boys in straightforward 
endeavor.” 


The Head of Pasht 


A Detective Story ey Wiis Boyp ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“Tt may be particularly recommended asa book for 

owing boys. The writer has caught the secret of 

olding his reader, and at the same time the moral 
atmosphere ts good.” 


For Sale at Bookstores, or sent, ezpress paid, on re- 
ceipt of prices, by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d St., New York. 





Registered Trade Mark, 


Special Sale of 


Handkerchiefs 


At % to % Under Regular Prices. 


These are desirable goods of 
absolutely pure linen and per- 
fect in every way. All hem- 
stitched, with hems ranging 
from one to two inches in width. 
Ladies’ Size, sheer or ordinary weight, 

at 10c., 12}9¢., 15c., 20c., 35c. 
value 15c., 20c., 25c., 35¢., 75c. 
Men's Size, ordinary weight, 

at 25c. and 35c. 

value 35c. and 40c.  50c. and 65c. 


Some hand-embroidered French 
Handkerchiefs at 50c. and 75c. are 
unusually good value. 

Holiday Orders for the embroidery 
of initials and monograms should be 
forwarded at once to insure prompt 
delivery and best work. 

Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


+‘ The Linen Store.”’ 


JamesMcCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 




















Oriental Rugs. 


A grand assortment of Modern Oriental Rugs in spe- 
cial and exclusive designs prepared by us for 
Dining-Room, Library, and Halls, 


Carpets. 


Bigelow Axminster Carpets, 
Brussels and Wilton Carpets. 


Designs prepared exclusively for us. 


Upholstery. 


Lace Curtains, Tapestries, Wall Coverings. 


Broadway KH 1 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





Ruskin Homespuns 


are the product of village industry in connection 
with St. George’s Guild, a society established by 
John Ruskin. ool and honest cloth. Sam- 
ples sent by JOSEPH RYDINGS, 816 Madison 
Ave., Paterson, N. J. 





